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LABOR—FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1951 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 412, Senate 
Office Building, at 10:30 a. m., Hon. Dennis Chavez, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Thye, Knowland, and Ecton. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


BureEAv or LABOR STANDARDS 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM L. CONNOLLY, DIRECTOR OF THE 
BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM 
G. MARKS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SAFETY STANDARDS; MISS 
BEATRICE McCONNELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF LEGISLATIVE 
STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES; MISS ELIZABETH JOHNSON, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT; 
JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; 
AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 


STATEMENT OF PROCEDURE ON HEARINGS 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will please come to order. 

Today we have representatives of the Bureau of Labor Standards 
to conclude their presentation, begun on Thursday. We will then 
hear from the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, and the Women’s Bureau. If these units finish 
their testimony today, that will leave for next week the Bureau of 
Employment Security, the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Wage and Hour Division. 

| hope it will be possible for us to conclude hearings on the Depart- 
ment of Labor on Tuesday at the latest so we can proceed with other 
items in the bill as far as the Federal Security Agency is concerned. 

We will proceed now with the Bureau of Labor Standards. Who 
is here representing them? You, Mr. Connolly? 

Mr. Connotuy. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and Miss McConnell, Miss 
Johnson, and Mr. Marks. 

Senator CHavez. Will you proceed, sir? 
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Mr. Connotty. I think we were ready to go into Mr. Marks’ 
explanation of his program. But before we do that, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to say that in view of the statement I made yesterday, 
in introducing into the record an agreement with the military, that 
agreement depended a great deal upon our getting our defense money 
from the House. I see now that the House committee, in reporting 
to the House, has eliminated that money. I just want to get that into 
the record; that is, that that statement was made dependent upon our 
getting that money. 


LETTER RELATIVE TO REDUCTION BY AGENCIES 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Connolly, in order to clear the record and to 
give an idea of the state of mind of the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I would like to read some excerpts from letters of 
members of the Committee, with reference to the statement that I 
made at the time we started the hearings, in which we asked all of the 
bureaus and sections and departments to tell us where they would do 
some cutting of their own volition. 

I have a letter here from Senator Saltonstall, which is as follows: 

I am in receipt of your letter of April 4, together with a copy of your remarks 
at the opening of the hearings on the Labor-Federal Security bill. I have read 
them with interest and agree 100 percent with what you say. I hope that we will 
be able to join in making the appropriations of our Government this vear as 
realistic as possible, in order that our budget may come as closely in balance as 
is possible, without the imposition of new taxes or with an increase as small as 
possible. 

The idea of sending a copy of those remarks to the different Senators 
was that we would like to have the departments themselves realize 
that this is a time of austerity for all of us and that it would be prefer- 
able if they would tell us where to do some cutting, not unreasonable 
cutting, of things that should be carried out, instead of having the 
Congress doing it itself. 

Then I have letters from Senator Knowland, one from Senator 
Ferguson and one from Senator Maybank, all to the same effect. 

I hope that in making your presentations now you will try to work 
with us in that respect. We want to cooperate with you. We want 
to give you the money to go along, but we do not want to have any 
extras, unless they are absolutely essential. 


DISCUSSION REGARDING AGREEMENT WITH MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Conno iy. Well, Senator, in answer to that, of course, we are 
not asking for any increases, even though we have had increased 
demands from the States for our services. Our agreement with the 
military, in which they agreed not to put on any safety engineers, in 
itself, of course, was a saving, certainly, of $10,000,000 in 1 year. 
In view of that, we were attempting to get along with as few people 
as possible in doing this job. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what I wanted you to explain. Senator 
Ecton and Senator Thye are here, and they will understand that you 
are trying to cooperate with the Congress. 
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Mr. Connotty. One of the reasons why we did not ask for increases 
was because we hoped to get along with our own group. Now, even 
though these people that the military put on were in great numbers, 
the money that we asked for to carry on this program was some 50 
people in the request made to the House. That is the money I am 
talking about and which was eliminated. 

Now it is going to be extremely difficult for us to get along with our 
present staff and still carry out this job. The military did say to us, 
in our conferences, that they would agree to go along and not put on 
any extra personnel to do this work, prov iding we did the job. But, 
they said, “Connolly, if you fall! down on the job, then we have no 
choice but to put the people on.’ They will do exactly the same 
thing as they did in the last war, have a safety engineer in almost every 
Government contract plant, which, of course, caused all kinds of con- 
fusion, especially with the State people, because here was a State with 
the sovereign right of entry to the plants, and the enforcement of their 
own safety laws, yet they were being bypassed because there were 
people in the plant who were doing that job. Now I know, because I 
was the commissioner of labor in Rhode Island at the time, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we were not using our force of inspectors anywhere near to 
the limit of their capacity because of the confusion, not only in the 
matters of safety but in impeding the production, because of the dis- 
agreements that would come about by one person ordering something 
done and our engineers thinking that that was the wrong thing to do. 


PERSONNEL STATISTICS, 1941 TO 1951 


Senator Cuavez. May I say for the benefit of Senator Thye and 
Senator Ecton that we have had a chart prepared giving a comparison 
of the personnel of the different branches of the Department of Labor 
from 1941 to 1951. You will note that in 1941 the Bureau of Labor 
Standards personnel numbered 314. In 1942, during the time of the 
war, that number was 465. In 1943 it was 235. In 1944 it was 249. 
In 1945 it was 206. In 1946 it was 213. In 1947 it was 138. In 
1948 it was 93. In 1949 it was 109. In 1950 it was 127. In 1951 it 
is 132. The item you are talking about now would be identical with 
what you have for 1951; is that correct? 


DISCUSSION OF TRANSFER OF BUREAU TO MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Connautuy. That is right, Senator. So that to talk about cuts, 
in view of that fact, means that we are going to be in a very difficult 
spot in attempting to do the job that we are expected to do by the 
military. 

Now if we don’t do the job, and the military go into the field, then 
the military will probably put on even 10 times more people than we 
have now on our entire roll. 

: aoe Cuavez. You mean on their own? 

Connouuy. On their own, yes; because they say that an 
imate, man is very serious to them, and they have got to do every- 
thing they can to keep the manpower force at its peak. They don’t 
want to take any chances on any unnecessary accidents occurring. 
So, if we don’t do the job, they are going to do it. 

Now, I want it understood here that the Bureau of Labor Standards 
is not doing the job, as such. We are attempting to bring the State 
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departments that have the responsibility for safety in the States into 
the field to do the job completely. Our people are only going to 
train those people in doing the job and in doing a good job because a 
good many of these States can’t afford the top engineers that we 
can supply for the purposes of organizing their groups to go out and 
do the job. Our people are not going to do any law enforcement. 
They do not do any inspections with the purpose of enforcing any 
laws. They are going to be promotional people. They are going to 
promote good safety programs and standards and practices within 
the plants of the Nation. 

Senator Cuavez. And they would be carried out on State levels? 

Mr. Connouiy. Yes; through the States themselves. There is 
no Federal interference there at all. As a matter of fact, I know that 
that kind of program will work. I know it because I was the head of 
that kind of program, and I saw what happened during the last war. 
I am sure that the program of the Bureau of Labor Standards, if we 
are given the opportunity, will work and do a much better job than we 
did during the last war. 

Senator Ecron. Can the military move into this field whenever 
they think you are not doing a job? Can they do that? 

Mr. Conno.uy. Yes; they can. 

Senator Ecron. They make their own determination? 

Mr. Conno.ty. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. That is, wherever there is an Ordnance contract? 

Mr. Conno.uy. That is right, Senator. That is, wherever there 
are Government contracts. You see, they can go in and put their 
own person right in the plant. 

Senator Cuavez. I am glad Senator Thye is here, because he has 
had the same class of experience that you have had with the good 
people of the State of Minnesota, who at one time elected him Gover- 
nor. So, he knows what the problem is locally. 


STATES PROMOTED TO TAKE OVER SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Conno.tiy. In Minnesota, we have a very beautiful program 
going now, as a result of the Governor’s Conference that we sponsored. 
They have Arthur Rohweder, who is a member of our Advisory 
Council in the Bureau. He has told me that he has never seen such 
interest in safety as he has seen in this program. We have been 
promoting it there on purely a promotional basis. As a matter of 
fact, the Bureau of Labor Standards is very seldom mentioned in the 
thing. It is “our State”. We promote the State to do the job, which 
we know is the right thing to do. We know that from experience. 

Now, Senator, I would like to have Mr. Marks explain our program 
to you. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; I wish he would. Mr. Marks, we are very 
informal in this committee, and we would prefer to understand your 
presentation rather than to have a lot of language. 

Mr. Conno.tiy. We like our charts, because we think they explain 
the situation much better. 


DISCUSSION OF PROGRAM OF BUREAU 


Mr. Marks. Mr. Chairman, I shall try to discuss the program of 
the Bureau, keeping in mind what you have said, and I will try to 
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relate such activity either to the accomplishments we have made or 
the needs as we see them. I will state just where we have been able 
to cut corners, and where we can, perhaps, cut further corners. 

As a base in discussing this whole program, I would like to point 
out to the committee that we really should take a look at the injury 
experience for the country as a whole, in order to see just what posi- 
tion we are in today. We have prepared a chart, which I have here, 
which I believe will say a great deal more than a lot of words might 
tell you. This chart indicates what is known as the “injury fre- 
quency” rating for all manufacturing establishments. It shows the 
rates for a span of about 11 years. I think it is important and rele- 
vant to our discussions, because, in effect, history is repeating itself. 

You will notice that early in the defense period of World War IT 
there was a very marked increase in industrial accidents, a natural 
increase, as a matter of fact. 

Senator CHavez. What period does the first line indicate, Mr. 
Marks? 

Mr. Marks. The red area has been put on there purposely to 
indicate the defense and the war years of World War II. 

Senater CHavez. What does the first line indicate? 

Mr. Connotty. The first line on the chart represents the year 1939. 

Senator Cuavez. The first line is 1939 and then you proceed up to 
the moment? 

Mr. Marks. I am sorry that those figures are not large enough to 
be readable at your end of the table. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all right. 


EFFECT OF RELAXATION IN TAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Marks. The point was that we had an increase in injuries 
with the defense activities. We had an increase there in the injury 
rate, and it was not until the middle of the war years that all of the 
Federal agencies and the public and private groups got together and 
actually did something about safety. We had a decline in the injury 
rate following the national awareness of the problem. 

Now, that decline continued on down until 1944 and 1945; and we 
did have, at the end of the war years, a relaxation all over the country, 
both on the industrial level and in private and Federal circles as well. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you attribute the increase in the injury rate 
to that relaxation? 

Mr. Marks. Very definitely, sir. At that point we find the trend 
went upward, and it is generally considered that the relaxation of 
effort did account for it. 

Then, when it was found that the trend was going up, people 
began talking about it, and they again became aware of the need to 
do- something about the injury rate, even in peacetime. At the 
point indicated here, 1946, we were successful in stopping that upward 
trend; that was the point at which the present Bureau’s program 
made its beginning. 

Now, we don’t wish to infer that we were responsible for the 
decline since then, but I do think that the program of the Bureau, 
in providing assistance to other groups, and its stimulation, had a 
definite contribution to make to this total reduction in the injury 
rate. . 
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REDUCTION IN INJURY RATE 


Senator Cuavez. What is the proportion of the reduction from 
the 1946 peak down to what is, I presume, 1949, there? 

Mr. Marks. I would say that it was just about twice the reduction 
that was effected during the war years. We brought the rate down 
from 1946, when it was about 19 injuries for each million man-hours 
worked, to 1949, when it had reached the point of 15 injuries per 
million man-hours worked. That was the lowest point achieved in 
the national injury rate since before 1939. So, we felt that we had 
made a real accomplishment, and that our program had really made 
a contribution. 

At that point, somewhere between 1949 and 1950, at the beginning 
of the Korean situation and the beginning of the increased defense 
activities, shown by this red area, there began, unfortunately, a 
reversal of this trend. It is not yet a marked upward trend, but a 
gradual upward trend. The thing we are concerned about is that 
the downward trend, which was very definite, has been stopped. We 
are very much concerned about that. 


RELATION OF INJURIES TO TOTAL DEFENSE EFFORTS 


During this early period, when the rate started going upward, we 
checked closely in the specific industries that showed the greatest 
increase in the injury rate to see if we could find a relationship between 
those industries and the total defense effort. There was a direct 
relationship. Most of the industries that showed the greatest increase 
in injury rates were industries that were directly tied into the defense 
effort. 

For example, industries such as the tanning of leather, which in 
peacetime had a reasonably low injury rate, immediately had their 
injury rate shoot upward. Wooden-container manufacturers im- 
mediately showed an upward trend in their injury rates, as did con- 
struction, so that we found that a direct relationship existed there. 

Gentlemen, our problem now and the problem that we are facing, 
as of the middle of last year, was what to do about this upward trend 
which has not yet become too sharp. We want to put our program to 
work to help prevent that from happening there. 

Now, we have examined every industry that we are engaged in to 
see where we can eliminate any nonessential activities, where we can 
redirect what we are doing to the essential type of industry where we 
think the trouble is occurring. As 1 go through the major functions 
that we are now engaged in, I believe you will see that that is true 
today. We have changed all of our work to the extent of not working 
on the nonessential types of safety programs. We are working entirely 
along the lines which we think affect the upward trend of injuries 
favorably, in an effort to bring that trend downward. 


OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 


With that as a base—and I thought that this was of significance 
and of interest to the committee—I would like to point out that 
everything we do might be said to have four principal objectives. 
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First of all, we have to promote the idea and the principle that a 

safe plant is an efficient plant, and that an efficient plant will be a safe 
lant. 

: Since that so directly affects the productivity of the country, it 

has to be sold to virtually every establishment before we can have a 

good job done. 

Senator Cuavez. I take it the Department as such or the Bureau 
as such will have to get the cooperation and the help of the individual 
State set-ups, plus the cooperation of industry itself. 

Mr. Marks. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that right? 

Mr. Marks. Exactly. It is really a two-way street, since we do 
not go any further than the State levels. But we hope that we can 
give the State enough promotional assistance so that they, in turn, 
can get every industrial plant to accept this principle; that safety is 
efficiency. 

We found in our statistical studies that more than 70 percent of all 
the industrial injuries occurring in the United States occur in the 
kind of industrial establishment that does not take an active part in 
organized safety; that is, is not sold on that principle. So therein 
lies our job. 

CONFERENCES PROMOTE PROGRAM 


Our general promotional efforts in trying to sell that proposition 
have been focused and highlighted most by the President’s conference 
and by the Governors’ Conferences on Industrial Safety. 

On this second chart, while it may not be seen at your end of the 
table, we do indicate 17 States that have, as a result of the President’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety, set up their own Governors’ Con- 
ferences on Safety, and have fanned out this promotional work in 
trying to stimulate these plants that are not now taking a part in the 
safety program, bringing about within each State a greater desire to 
do something about this accident problem. 

So far, as I said, there have been 17 States that have held these 
conferences, including the Territory of Hawaii. We have three or 
four additional States that are now in the process of having them, 
and two States have already held two of those Governors’ Conferences, 
and are planning to hold a third. 

Now, we feel that is one media. The Bureau’s work probably 
provides the broadest spread for our promotional activities. I point 
to that as the first main element that we feel must take place in order 
to get safe working conditions and safe practices. 

Now, gentlemen, it is not enough to have the principle of safety 
accepted. Management, once it accepts that principle, must have a 
plan to follow. Again in that category we feel that we can provide 
a real service to the States, and ultimately to management, in giving 
them a plan that they can follow. 

Senator Torr. Mr. Chairman, there are some stars on that map, 
the blue and the red, and it is impossible to read what each one of 
those stars represent. Will you explain them, so that we can get a 
better understanding of the chart? 

Mr. Marks. The green stars will indicate where conferences have 
already been held in the various States. I think there probably are 
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two States that have not yet been noted on here as already having 
held their conference. But there is a total of 17 States. 

Senator CHAVEZ. Well, in order to make it clear for the record, at 
your convenience, will you give us a listing of those States? 

Mr. Marks. I will be very glad to do that. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 









STATES WHICH HAVE HELD GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCES 















Arkansas Michigan Oregon 
California Minnesota Rhode Island i 
Hawaii Montana Tennessee 3 
Illinois New Jersey Washington : 
Indiana North Dakota West Virginia 

Kansas Oklahoma 

















STATES IN WHICH SECOND GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCES HAVE 





BEEN HELD 









Arkansas Montana Washington 












GOVERNORS’ 





CONFERENCES PLANNED 
Massachusetts Illinois (planning second) 
North Carolina Oregon (planning third) 

Louisiana 







PROMOTION OF 





SAFETY IN PLANTS 
Mr. Marks. In further answer to your question, the blue stars 
show where conferences are now being planned. We felt this gave a 
better picture of a total story. 

Senator Turn. Minnesota is in the green; is it not? 

Mr. Marks. Minnesota is in the green. 

Senator Torr. Mr. Chairman, safety in a plant does not come about 
by its own creation. You first have to sow the seed of thought and of 
desire, and the general planning. Once that has been established, é 
then from there on you proceed with your real engineering achievement 
of safety throughout the entire plant. That is why I am very happy 
to see that Minnesota—and I would have expected that—is one of the 

























leading States in this respect because of Mr. Rohweder, and our 4 
national director of safety in plants for so many years. a 

Mr. Marks. Mr. Rohweder is also a member of our advisory com- & 
mittee, and so I think it would only be very logical that we would a 


work closely with Minnesota. 

Senator Tuyr. There are some very active people there in safety 
work, in industrial safety work, as well as in what you might term 
“general safety work.” q 

Mr. Conno.zy. I might say at this time that our whole program = 
is based upon promotion, and not law enforcement, because we have 
found that about 1 percent of the accidents that have happened in 
the last 10 years have been violations of law. So that our big job is 
promotion, education, and cooperation. 

Senator CHavez. And which is better than enforcement? 

Mr. Connouiy. That is right. q 

Senator Tuyn. It means creating a desire to achieve an excellent ; 
record. 

Mr. Conno uy. That is exactly right, Senator. 

Mr. Marks. To continue, the new development of the appreciation 
for a need of a safety program in the mind of management we knew 
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was not enough, and many years ago the States came to us and said 
“Will you give us a plan, a program to put into effect, that we can 
sell?” 

SPECIAL INDUSTRY 


SAFETY PROGRAMS 








Those requests led finally to one of our main activities, which we 
term “the special industry safety programs.”’ 

Briefly, that works in this way: The State, recognizing that in 
many cases it has a rather limited staff and cannot service every 
industry, selects the one that they feel has the highest injury rate 
and which presents the greatest problem to them. They ask us to 
develop a specialized program that will be used in that particular 
State for a short period of time, but to get something started. After 
we have received that type of request from the State, we send our 
engineers out into the field. With the State people, they make sur- 
veys of these industrial establishments in that particular industry, to 
determine, first of all, what are the work processes, where the hazards 
lie. After that has been pretty well established, we then prepare an 
engineering flow chart which the State later distributes to the plants. 

We prepare educational releases, based upon the main sources of 
injury in that particular industry, and again that is furnished the 
State. They then reproduce those and distribute them to the indus- 
trial plants. 

Finally, with that kind of material from us and the specialized 
training of their own personnel to conduct this program, they establish 
a 6-months’ program giving State-wide publicity. They actually con- 
centrate all of their inspectors on this one industry for 6 months, to 
get the program started. 

Up until now that technique has been used in a great number of 
States. I will show you the exact States, on our next chart. 































EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 

In _ 3 years in which it has been operating, I think one significant 
factor can be recorded. There is not a single State that has not 
aera a reduction in injuries, using that technique. 

Now, I think that is an excellent batting average, greater than we 
even expected; but that is the record as it now stands today. 

With regard to this industry program and the setting up of those 
industry programs, I thought you would be interested in seeing the 
broad spread of States that are now using this particular technique 
in a wide variety of industry types. We have planned this year to 
probably get those programs started in something like 14 States. 
That was our last year’s plan on the basis of our present personnel. 

Moving to the next chart, I think you will find that we have 
effected economies and efficiencies because we were able to actually 
get 18 States going in this program, some of which had more than 
one program at a time, so that 22 different industry safety programs 
are going right now in 18 different States. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you established any figures as to what has 
been saved in disability compensation, because of these programs? 

Mr. Marks. Most of the States express this saving in injury-rate 
reduction rather than in dollars and cents, because, as I pointed out 
earlier, that is the standard method of determining your position. 
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Senator Tuyr. You see, with each accident comes the unemploy- 
ment compensation and also comes the compensation for the loss of 
fingers or the loss of sight, or any injury that is permanent. That is 
another factor that you might have an expenditure for. As you 
promote the safety program, you lessen the compensation paid out in 
dollars and cents to the injured persons. 

Mr. Marks. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there some statistical department within the 
Bureau wherein you could get those figures, Mr. Marks? 


DOLLAR SAVINGS IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Marks. The only way we could obtain those would be from 
the States themselves, in terms of dollars and cents savings that they 
have estimated. So far we have had one State report directly the 
savings they have incurred. That was the State of Florida, which, 
during a 6-month period, estimated that they saved some $75,000 
or $80,000; but the other States have not felt that they have had 
enough in the way of statistical information to definitely say how 
much they had saved in dollars and cents. 5 

Senator CHavez. But they have reduced their injuries, and thereby, 
while they may not know the exact amount of money that they have 
saved, money was saved? 

Mr. Marks, Money was saved, without any question, in every case. 


REDUCTION OF INJURY RATE IN RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Connouiy. We have the State of Rhode Island, which reported 
that they have reduced workmen’s-compensation premiums by 24 per- 
cent. They have reduced their accident rate over a period of 4 years, 
and that has been through using the Bureau of Labor Standards’ pro- 
gram, Senator. They reduced their injury rate by 49.1 or 49.2 percent, 
and thereby brought about a saving to industry of 24 percent in their 
workmen’s-compensation premiums. We do know that. That has 
been reported to us; but, actual dollars and cents, we don’t know that. 


PROGRAMS REQUESTED FOR 1952 BY STATES 


Senator Cuavez. All right; you may proceed. 

Mr. Marks. For 1952, we have listed here, and the committee may 
wish to later consider, the details of the types of industry programs 
that have already been requested and the States that have requested 
them. If permitted to carry on, we expect to be able to assume a 
similar load next year, a load similar to the present workload we are 
now carrying out which, as I said earlier, I would say is 18 percent 
greater than we anticipated we could do with our present staff. But 
we have learned by experience and we are utilizing existing materials, 
and we have cut corners wherever we can. This is still short of the 
job that we have been asked to do, but I think we are gradually in- 
creasing the effectiveness of our program. 

As I told the group earlier, these four elements that we are mainly 
concerned with meant that after developing a desire and presenting 
a plan, there still must be some training done and, of course, a training 
program. That has been one of the principal functions of the Bureau 
for many years. 
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This chart shows the number of States and the spread of the States 
in which there are basic safety-training programs. 
The Senator from Minnesota mentioned the State of Minnesota. 


It is, of course, one of the States on here. 


1 think the chart itself 


speaks for the broad spread in our major industrial States where we 


are presently giving basic safety training. 


Senator Cuavez. Will you explain to us, if you will, Mr. Marks, 
what the different colors indicate, as far as the general map is con- 


cerned? 


Mr. Marks. Insofar as the map is concerned, we merely show 


different colors for each year. 
States in which we have programs going. 
might be a little more attractive to look at. 

This particular chart, of course, is for 1950, fiscal year 1950. 


However, they represent simply the 
We felt that, frankly, 


These 


are the States in 1951, and in which we have courses going on now. 
These are the ones proposed for 1952. 


Senator CuHavez. The green represents 195 


for 1951, and the others are for 1950? 
Mr. Marks. That is last year’s accomplishments—that is correct. 
Mr. Conno.uy. These are not all of the requests received from 


States, Senator. 


since this chart was made up. 

Mr. Marks. If it is the desire of the committee, I would be glad to 
insert into the record the specific names of the States which we have 
This chart, of course, would provide this 


courses going on in. 


information. 


2? The blue are those 


There are some States that have made requests 


Senator CHavez. We would appreciate it if you would put that 
into the record before the hearings are through at this particular point. 
Mr. Marks. I would be very glad to do that, sir. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


SpeciAL INpustRY SAFETY PROGRAM 


1952—Green color 


California 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

lowa 

Louisiana 
Massachusetis 
Moniana 

New Jersey 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wesi Virginia 


1951— Blue color 


Arkansas 
Idaho 

Indiana 

lowa 

Georgia 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Montana 

New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


1950— Red color 


Arkansas 

lowa 
Maryland 

New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Virginia 


INCREASE IN SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. Someone may ask a question from the floor. 
They may all want to get this program, if they possibly can. 

Mr. Marks. With regard to the next chart we thought this year 
that we were going to have safety training programs in probably 18 
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States. As you will see from the totals, at the top of the columns ac- 
tually, last year we completed courses, or rather, we started courses in 
22 States. “This year we have raised that figure to 24 States, with no 
increases in per sonnel, but again by trying to cut corners wherever we 
can and by using whatever materials we have presently available. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you expect in 1952? 

Mr. Marks. In 1952 we optimistically feel that we can increase 
that to 28 States, again with the same personnel, but mainly because 
we are learning as we go along. We have available, of course, mater- 
ials that have been useful in more than one place; and I think it follows 
naturally that that is an economy of operation that we should alw ays 
try to achieve. 

‘In addition to these 24 basic courses that run in the States for 150 
hours each, this year we are also giving 3 advanced courses, very 
specialized courses. 

For example, in the State of California, we will have a specialized 
course in advanced safety work for that State. We will also have three 
specialized courses for organized labor this year, two of which have 
already been completed, where we have been asked to come in to a 
State with their training people and assist them in developing their 
training courses, so that the ’y can carry on with a very minimum 
of assistance. 

In 1952, carrying the same pattern forward, we hope to conduct 
28 basic courses, and we hope to increase our advanced courses to a 
total of six. We expect to increase our assistance to organized labor 
through courses, by 10. Again we hope to do that by endeavoring to 
become more effective and by utilizing what we have. 

Finally, to support the training, the plan, and the principle of 
safety, we have a great many technical services that do not lend 
themselves quite so “well to dramatization, but are really the back- 
bone of everything you do in safety. 

On this chi art I have atte mpted to list those in main categories, for 
the committee’s information. The development of codes and standards 
is, of course, one of our long-time services to States. It is increasing. 
We are able to assist a greater number of States in building up new 

safety codes, or in reappraising their own. We have a listing on here 
whic h shows that last year we were able to complete that assistance 
in 10 States. 

This current year we are going to increase that to 12 States, including 
a complete revision of New Jerse »y’s safety code, which is a terrifically 
big job. For next year, on the basis of present requests, we estimate 
that we will be able to furnish just about the same amount of safety 
code serv ice. 

Engineering studies of a great many different types are part of our 
services. In this past year we had four major projects. Again, I shall 
be glad to have the information given on this chart insert ted in the 
record. I think it would perhaps be of help and of benefit to the 
committee. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you do that, please? 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


CODES AND STANDARDS 


Preparation new State codes 

Revision existing standards 

Study of State code requirements 
Preparation State advisory standards 
1950—10 States 

1951—12 States 


1952—Approximately 12 States 


ENGINEERING STUDIES 


Job hazard surveys for Bureau Labor 
Statistics 

Safety integration into university cur- 
riculum 

Construction 
dustry 

1950—4 major projects 

1951—5 major projects 

1952— Continuation 


operations chemical in- 


SPECIAL STATE 


Mr. Marks. Finally, 


SPECIAL STATE SERVICES 


Program evaluation 

Safety equipment studies 

Engineering control of occupational 
disease 

General inquiries 

1950—12 States 

1951—15 States 

1952—Continuation 


HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS ORDERS 


1950— Mining other than coal 
Power-driven metal machines 
Revision hoisting apparatus 
1951—Slaughtering—meat packing 
Bakeries 
Canning—preserving 
1952—Brick and tile foundry 
Construction trades 
Paper products 


SERVICES 


we are called upon by States to go into a 
State and render a special survey 


to them which is reflected in this 


column headed ‘‘Special State services.”’ 


Senator CHAVEZ. 

Mr. Marks. 
your point completely: 

In the State of Virginia a 


manufacturing concern 


How does a request of that type work out? 
I will give you one example which I think will answer 


had a very 


difficult safety problem on which there was a considerable difference 


of opinion. 


They went to the State of Virginia and asked that an 


engineer be sent in to settle this difference of opinion and recommend 


the proper procedure. 


The State of Virginia wrote to Mr. Connolly and our Bureau, 


Say ing 


that they did not have a specialist that could handle that problem 
and asked us whether we would handle the problem with this industrial 


plant. We, however, 
State of Virginia. 


suggested that it be handled jointly with the 


Our engineer then accompanied the State of Virginia’s safety en- 


gineer to this plant, 


on to the plant. 


That is the way generally that our requests come in to us. 


made the study, 
Labor Commissioner our recommendations. 


and we then presented to the 
He, in turn, passed them 


We 


don’t like to work directly with the plant. 
Finally, the development of hazardous occupation orders under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, of course, is now a part of the operations 


of the Division of Safety Standards, 


This year we expect to complete 


studies and have orders proposed on three major occupations, and next 


year’s plans, the plans for 1952, 


what we have. 


I expect, will permit us to increase 
that by at least one additional study, 


again trying to do more with 
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SAFETY PROBLEM IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The last point that I would like to bring before the group is the 
Federal Government’s picture itself, because of the more liberal 
benefits in the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act and the Long- 
shoremen and Harbor Workers Act. This chart, I believe, shows quite 
startling figures as to what we probably are going to have to spend in 
the Federal Government next year because of industrial accidents and 
injuries, if something more is not done with the whole safety problem 
in Federal employment. 

We estimate that for the calendar year ending 1951 it is going to 
cost the Federal Government something like $33,000,000 if we don’t 
do a better job of cutting down on accidents. It certainly is funda- 
mental that the Government should lead and not lag in this field of 
safety. 

Senator Cuavez. The category that you have referred to as ‘‘Fed- 
eral,’’ does that have reference, for instance, to the Navy Gun Factory 
and ordnance plants? 

Mr. Marks. Every place, excluding the military, but every place 
in which civilian workers are employed. It is a part of our respon- 
sibility, of course, to do a promotional job on safety in all Federal 
establishments. We have no enforcement responsibility there. 


SAFETY IN MARITIME EMPLOYMENT 


In places of maritime employment, such as stevedoring and ship 
repair work, under the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers Act, we 
have again the responsibility of promoting safety. You can see the 
amounts that are expected to be spent at the end of 1950 because of 
the larger benefits which, in the cases of stevedoring, may approach 
something like $19,000,000 in economic direct loss. 

So, we are trying to reemphasize all we are doing in the Federal 
Government, to strengthen our work so that we can stop this increase 
in direct cost which, more importantly, reflects the loss in manpower. 

Now, the particular section of our Division which handles that 
work has embodied in its program all of the things we have done with 
the States, in order to try to achieve a good safety record. 

Senator Toyz. Would you mind a question at that point, Mr. 
Marks? 

What would you expect to be the increase of the cost of your pro- 
gram if you were granted the appropriation that would enable you to 
proceed in the manner that you think is necessary for your organiza- 
tion to proceed in, in order to cut down the $33,000,000 costs that you 
now anticipate? 

Mr. Marks. That is a very difficult question to answer. It would 
be my opinion, however, that certainly, doubling our present force, 
which is primarily used on Federal safety, would be a minimum for 
even meeting what I think is the job that is ahead of us in the Federal 
Government. 


PERSONNEL IN FEDERAL AND MARITIME WORK 


Senator Cuavez. Within the personnel that you now have, what 
part of that is dedicated to the Federal and maritime work? 
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Mr. Connotuy. May I answer that question? 

Mr. Marks. Certainly. 

Mr. Conno.tuy. Mr. Chairman, that function was transferred to us 
from the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. The Secretary of 
Labor wanted all of this safety activity in one shop, so he transferred 
this to us. With it he transferred $72,000. 

That was the amount, was it not, Jim? That carried that pro- 
gram—and we are not asking for an increase in that amount. 

Senator Cuavez. What percentage of the total functions you per- 
form with respect to civilian employees does this work you dedicate 
to this particular function represent? 

Mr. Marks. The only way I can answer that, ma Rn this: We 
have in that particular branch something like 11 or 12 people who 
have, as their first responsibility, carrying on Federal: and maritime 
safety work. But we use those people also in all of the rest of our 
safety functions, just as we use the rest of our safety people to assist 
in this Federal and maritime work. So it is really impossible to 
separate them, except that I might say that probably in total man- 
hours we do spend about 20 percent of our man-hours on the Federal 
safety problem, at present. 

Senator CHavez. What is your history with the Federal and with 
the maritime safety program, as compared with what it is for the 
civilian employees of industry? Do you get the same type of coopera- 
tion from the Government supervisors and the maritime authorities? 

Mr. Marks. We extend our cooperation. We can only tell of the 
experience we have had in the past 8 or 9 months, because the program 
is quite new with us. So far I have found very excellent cooperation, 
however. ‘The important weakness we have found is the inability to 
get out into the field because this is a direct contact job. We ought 
to have enough people to get to the Federal establishments and do this 
job of promotion. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that is what Senator Thye had in mind 
when he propounded his question to you? 

Mr. Marks. The total number of people that would be needed to 
effectively do this job is always difficult to answer. We are short of 
doing an adequate job in Federal safety with the personnel we have. 

Senator Cuavez. You say that it is new to you and that you have 
had the responsibility for 8 or 9 months? 

Mr. Marks. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. What are you using for funds, outside of this 
$72,000 that was transferred to your agency? 

Mr. Marks. The appropriation for that particular function was 
transferred to the Bureau. 

Mr. Connotty. I might say, Senator, that our whole program is 
an integrated program. We don’t have specialists, you see. We use 
all of-our engineers on everything. The reason for that, for instance, 
in this maritime safety work, if there is a job to be done at the Gulf 
coast and we have a man teaching in Louisiana or some place else, 
we want to be able to take that man and send him right over there, 
rather than to send a new man all the way down and go to the addi- 
tional expense of travel and the other inconveniences that would be 
brought about. 


81844—-51——_8 
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NO INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 


Senator Cuavez. Do you feel that you can carry on this Federal 
work with a reasonable degree of success with the appropriations that 
you are now requesting? 

Mr. Conno.tuy. The reason we did not ask for an increased appro- 
priation was that we knew that this economy move was on, and we 
are trying to go along with it. So we said that we wo uld try to 
struggle thr ough with the people that we have. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand that you have a new function to 
perform under the Bureau? 

Mr. Conno.tiy. That is right. We have nowhere near enough 
personnel to do the job right because, if you take a port like New 
York, that alone should have people there most of the time, and so 
should the California coast. We talk to the State people in Cali- 
fornia, and we are in the process now of arriving at an agreement with 
them whereby they will be able not only to mspect the docks, but 
also to go aboard ship, which is our responsibility. 

We have been talking to both Mr. Scharrenberg and Mr. Blackman, 
and we found that they were both very much interested. In New 
Jersey they are also interested in this, and in the Great Lakes area 
they are also interested. So we are trying to work out agreements 
with the States so that we can utilize the State people along with our 
own people to do this job and to do it right, and in that way we are 
bringing in more people than we have on the rolls, but again, ‘thinking 
in terms of economy, in doing the best job we can for the smallest 
amount of money. 

Senator Taye. Your effort is educational. In other words, it is 
to bring all of the groups together, the States and the labor organiza- 
tions, and those who volunteer their services as a safe ‘ty organization 
in the State, and then, when you get them all together, it is an educa- 
tional program wherein you pin point what is needed and then encour- 
age them to go out and do the job? 

Mr. Conno.ty. That is right. Mr. Marks is right now, this after- 
noon, leaving for California, where he is going to meet with the 
owners and with the unions in a small group to set up meetings by 
which I can get out there and set up some kind of agreements between 
all groups involved. You see, the promotion of a safety program on 
the Pacific coast in the longshore operation is a very difficult thing. 
There hasn’t been too much done. Asa matter of fact, the State of 
California told us that they seldom went to the docks. The State 
of New Jersey told us the same thing, and the State of Illinois told 
us the same thing, that is, that they don’t get to the docks because 
they themselves are hampered by lack of “personnel and they are 
cente ring their attention on industry. 


INJURIES TO LONGSHOREMEN 


Now, in the longshore industry, we have one of the most hazardous 
industries in the country. When a longshoreman is injured, he is 
usually injured so badly that he cannot go back to longshore work. 
It is not only the frequency of injuries, but the fact that the severity 
of injuries is high. That, of course, is what shoots our costs up. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that Mr. Con- 
nolly did not have th‘s activity transferred to him until September 1. 
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Our budget for this year was due at the Budget Bureau September 
15. He had not had the operation long enough at the time we had 
to appear before the Bureau of the Budget to know the full extent 
and scope of its activities. 

Senator Cuavez. But for the moment, though, you will be satisfied 
with the request that has been made up to now? 

Mr. Connouuy. Yes, Senator, I think so, and until we have had 
some experience. Then next year, if we come before you we can give 
you actual figures. At this point we cannot do that. For that reason 
we are willing to go along with the presentation. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further, Mr. Marks? 

Mr. Marks. I have nothing further on this, unless there are some 
questions, 

Senator CHAvez. Senator Thye, any questions? 

Senator Ture. I have no further questions. 

Senator KNowLAND. I missed the early part of this presentation, 
but specifically, what number of individuals are they asking for? 

Mr. Connouuy. We are not asking for any increase. 


PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Senator Cuavez. The chart that we have prepared indicates the 
personnel in the Bureau of Labor Standards from 1941 to 1951. The 
request they have made to us now is identical with what the Congress 
allowed the Bureau in 1950, which is 132 persons. 

Senator KNowLanp. That does not include the safety program? 

Senator Cuavez. That does include the safety program. 

Mr. Conno.uiy. That includes everything. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Marks, through his charts, first identified the 
program as it affected industry, as such, civilian industry, and the last 
chart had to do with injuries amongst Federal and maritime employees, 
which is directly a Federal function, and which has been transferred 
to this Bureau within the last 6 or 7 months. 

Senator KNowLaNnp. Do I understand that you are saying that 
that work will be conducted with no increase in the budget of either 
personnel or dollars? 

Mr. Connouiy. That is right. The only increases we have is 
where we have had increases as a result of Ramspeck promotions. 

Mr. Dopson. I think, Mr. Connolly, it might be wise to make this 
statement about the defense appropriation, because I believe Senator 
Knowland was here the day that you talked about the agreement 
with the military. 

We had a request for some 50 jobs, approximately, included in this 
defense allocation bill which was just reported out by the House 
committee yesterday. We did not have anything approved for this 
safety activity. We thought it was not wise to let this committee 
feel that we could do all of the work nec essary under the agreement 
with the military within the appropriation that we have before you. 

Senator CHavez. Yes; we understand that. 

Mr. Conno ty. I included that as part of the opening statement. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that all for the Bureau? 

Mr. Connotty. I would like to have Miss McConnell explain her 
program. 
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Senator Cuavuyz. Let me say, 
mean to neglect vou at all. 
Miss McConnegtu. Thank you, Senator Chavez. 


Miss McConnell, that we did not 


LABOR LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


I would like to tell vou briefly a little about our program which is 
another phase of the Bureau’s work with the State departments of 
labor and with other State groups that are interested in the field of 
labor standards. I think you may remember last year that I had a 
chart which showed or, rather, a map which showed the States in 
which we have given this type of service during the year. I have 
another one this year which shows the States which are coming to us 
for various types of advisory service. 

I think I should point out also that, as Mr. Connolly said about the 
safety program, what we do here is to give help to the States on the 
part of their program that they are not staffed or qualified to give for 
themselves, especially the States that have small departments of labor. 
We give them help with respect to labor legislation, and administra- 
tion, as they ask us. 

Senator Cuavez. Would it be correct to say Miss McConnell, that 
you carry on that type of advice in the same manner that Mr. Marks 
outlined? It is just advice to the States, and the States carry on 
the work? 

Miss McConne.u. That is correct. For instance, in the safety 
field, 1 might point out that with the added interest in the safety 
program we have had an increase in requests for technical assistance, 
for information as to what other States have found to be practical 
and useful, in dealing with the development of legislation or the 
development of codes, which are a part of the background for the 
educational and advisory services of the State departments. 

Senator Cuavez. For instance, if the Bureau or your particular 
unit finds out that the State of Minnesota or California or New Jersey 
has a certain type of program that has proved beneficial and you get 
a request from State A or State X, you furnish that information to 
them? 

Miss McConne.u. That is correct. More and more in the last 
few years the State legislatures have been setting up legislative com- 
mittees, or legislative commissions or interim committees, or whatever 
they may happen to call them, and those commissions have been 
turning to the Bureau of Labor Standards, asking for information on 
certain aspects of labor legislation. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION 


Now, one of the fields in which we have had a great deal of such 
requests, especially from these legislative commissions, has been in 
the field of workmen’s compensation. Now, this map shows that in 
nearly all of the States during the last year, we have had requests 
for service of some kind with respect to workmen’s compensation 
legislation. 

It may mean something that we can prepare and send out to 
them, having used only an hour or two in getting it together. Some- 
times it means that we have to do quite a job to bring together the 
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particular material that they want, in order to determine the stand- 
ards that they want to set up in their own legislation based on other 
State’s experience. 

This also involves matters of administration. A number of the 
States—in fact, every year, quite a number of the States do have 
changes in their workmen’s compensation laws. There has been a 
good deal of advance in getting second-injury funds in State legisla- 
tion and in getting occupational disease coverage, under State work- 
men’s compensation laws. 

The States turn to the Bureau of Labor Standards, and ask for 
help in working out their administrative techniques. Now, when 
they do that, we try to send somebody who knows how other States 
have found successful ways of meeting that kind of a problem, and 
that person goes in and advises with them and gives them that help. 
But again, as in the safety program, the job itself is done by the 
States. We merely attempt to give them the help that makes it 
possible for them to do it. 

Senator Cuavez. And at their request? 

Miss McConne.u. At their request; that is correct. 


CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


Another field in which we have also had a great deal of requests for 
assistance in matters of developing legislative standards or adminis- 
trative techniques is in the field of child labor. 

I have these two maps, which show the two fields in which the 
demand is the greatest on the Bureau for technical assistance. 

Senator CHavez. Will you classify the different colors there by 


States? What do they mean? 

Miss McConnett. The blue States are the ones that have asked us 
for help and are the States to which we have given some kind of service 
during the past year on child labor legislation. 

On this map the green States are the ones that have asked us for 
help on workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. Conno.tiy. The white States are those which have asked for no 
assistance. 

FEDERAL-STATE AGREEMENTS 


Miss McConneuu. Another program which we carry on in the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, is working out the Federal-State agree- 
ments, whereby the States, if they wish to, can take over certain 
responsibilities, where there is both a Federal and a State jurisdiction 
and legal responsibility. 

For example, under the Walsh-Healy public contracts law, there 
are certain safety provisions. We have now agreements with 25 
States wherein the inspections, that are necessary to determine 
whether or not a State which has a public contract is complying 
with the provisions of the State safety law, are made by the State 
department itself. It is our responsibility to help develop those 
agreements and to service them as they may be needed. 

This map shows the States in which we have given full field service 
during the year on cooperative agreements, safety agreements, or 
child labor agreements. 

Senator Cuavez. You are referring now to the pink States? 
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Miss McConnetut. To the pink States, that is correct. 

We also have agreements with 44 States whereby the States under 
their own State programs, carry on the issuance of certificates for 
the purpose of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

I would like to point out that these Federal-State agreements 
have been of great benefit to the United States Department of Labor 
and to the State departments of labor because they have helped to 
strengthen and to build up the State programs in those respective 
fields. It has meant, from the point of view of industry and of 
economy of operation, ‘that there has been no duplication of operation. 

For example, a State inspector has not gone in and made an inspec- 
tion for safety laws of the State in a plant where there is a public 
contract in 1 week, while the next week a Federal employee has gone 
in to make the same inspection, because, in the States where we have 
those agreements, a report is made by the State department to the 
United States Department of Labor, and, therefore, duplication is 
avoided. 

I would like to point out, too, — with the development of the 
defense situation, we have had a very real expansion, a very real 
addition to the requests for service > thal are coming to us. 

For example, the De partment of Defense turns to the Bureau of 
Labor Standards for information as to what the legal standards are 
in the States that apply to the plants where they may be letting con- 
tracts. We have prepared and made available an up-to-date pub- 
lication, within the last few months, with respect to hours of work 
under State law, which the Department of Defense indicated their 
need of, and they said very frankly that if the Department of Labor 
could not produce it they would have to. 

We are getting many requests from State departments of labor with 
respect to problems that are arising both in the administration of their 
laws and in requests for administrative relaxation of certain standards 
of the laws because of the expansion of employment due to the 
defense program. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you bring that about; that relaxation 
under the laws? 

Miss McConne.u. That can be done, Senator Chavez, only under 
the law of the State, and only if the law of the State permits an 
administrative authority, either the governor’s office, or the secretary 
of labor in the State, to make relaxations under certain conditions, of 
certain laws. The only thing we can do in a situation of that sort is 
to help the State in working out their procedures, so that what modi- 
fications are made would be done in an orderly fashion, and to serve 
as a liaison between the State departments and the Department of 
Defense to determine whether there is a critical need for those 
relaxations. 

Senator Cuavez. In bringing about that relaxation, you still have 
in mind, though, the basic idea of the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
when it was created? 

Miss McConneE Lu. Oh, yes; to promote the best conditions of 
employment for the workers. That is correct. I would say that that 
was fundamental. 

Senator Cuavez. You know, this relaxation business could be 
carried too far. 

Miss McConneE .t. 


To excess; that is right. 
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Mr. ConnE.ty. I might point out, Senator, that we do not enter 
into that unless the State requests us to do so. You see, we are the 
clearing house, in other words, if the State has some doubt in its mind 
about a certain plant, whether it is a really critical operation or not, 
and they do not know just how to handle it, they call on the Bureau 
of Labor Standards. 

Again, under an agreement with the military, we then call on the 
Department of Defense. They will check with the military agency 
that has the contract and find out how critical it is and then say to 
us. “Yes, we think this is a critical contract, and the relaxation should 
be granted,” or, ““No.”’ 






RELAXED ENFORCEMENT OF LABOR LAWS 
Now, I think that of all the calls that we have had, the Department 
of Defense has said that not one of them should receive a relaxation. 
That is the way it works out, although industry itself has used all 
kinds of pressure on the State departments, to get that relaxation. 

Senator CHavez. I was just wondering whether the word “relaxa- 
tion’’ is a happy one to use here. I know what you are trying to carry 
out. 

Mr. Connouiy. Well, perhaps not. 

Senator CHavez. I don’t like to see relaxation of the law. 

Mr. Connouuy. None of us like that, Senator. Neither does the 
military. 

Senator CuHavez. It would be quite another thing to repeal it. 

Mr. Conno.tiy. Anyway, up to now, we have been able to cleat 
these things up without any trouble at all. The State concerned 
can then take the position with industry, ‘Well, the military has said 
that this is not necessary” and therefore they have refused to go along. 

There have been some relaxations, however. But those cases have 
been proven to the State departments, you see, as necessary. If the 
case is proved as necessary, it does not come along to us. It is only 
the doubtful ones that come to us, you see. Where the States are 
satisfied that the relaxation requested is absolutely something that 
must be done, then it is done automatically. 

Senator Cuavez. The point I had in mind, Mr. Connolly, is this: 
I would deeply regret seeing an abuse of that authority. 

Mr. Conno.uuy. That is one of the reasons why they have asked us 
to be the clearinghouse. 

Senator Cuavez. To cite a small case, you might take a violation 
of a red light traffic signal. I cannot see an instance where there 
should be a relaxation there just because someone might want to 
have it. 

Miss McConne tu. I think I might point out, Senator, that one of 
the things we have tried to hold up as one of the principles where a 
question of the relaxation of a law was considered, is that it should 
be a temporary one, a relaxation only for the period of an immediate 
emergency. I think that many of the State labor departments will 
say as they have said to us recently, that they look to the Bureau of 
Labor Standards in the United States Labor Department to establish 
the principles and policies that they can use to help them hold against 
the demands and the pressures that come to them for lowering “those 
standards, which they do not wish to do. 
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What we do with the States in that connection is entirely geared 
to that point. We try to hold the standards as far as we can, and 
we try to help the States in any way that we can to meet the problems 
that they have in this defense period. 

I might say at this point that most of the requests for relaxation 
relate to hours. If, for example, a second shift goes on, there may be 
an hours law that will not permit women to work beyond a certain 
hour. Occasionally, for temporary periods, it is necessary to lower 
that standard for that period of time. But we feel very strongly 
that it should be done only for the temporary period of a real emer- 
gency and it ought not, in any sense, to break down the standards 
that have been set up by the legislative bodies of the various States. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Miss McConnegtu. Senator Chavez, when I was here on Thursday, 
you asked me when I came back again to bring whatever reports we 
had made on the international aspects of agriculture. 

Now, I have brought those technical reports that I referred to that 
day. They relate to a proposed standard which has been prepared 
by the International Labor Organization. I will be glad to submit 
them to you at this time. 

Senator CuHavez. I wish you would submit them to the committee. 
We will look them over, and then, if it is deemed proper, we will 
insert them in the record. 

Miss McConne nt. If I may, I would also like to leave with you, 
and also for the other members of the committee to see, if you have 
time, other reports which we have made, which I think are quite 
important in terms of giving a real picture of the States’ advancement 
in relation to international labor standards. 

As you know, in a Federal State, such as the United States, one 
of the legal obligations of the United States, as a member of the 
International Labor Organization, is to report the extent to which 
State laws meet the standards of international labor conventions. 
Since most labor conventions are in an area in which there is both 
Federal and State jurisdiction, we generally cannot ratify conventions. 

There have been two conventions adopted by the International 
Labor Organization, one dealing with the standards for factory 
inspection, the legal standards and the administrative practices, and 
one relating to standards for the regulation of night work for children 
in industrial employment, on which we have recently reported. 

We have prepared a report, State by State, which shows the exact 
picture of the various States with respect to those standards. 

We have done the same thing with respect to the night work regu- 
lations for young persons in industry. We have cooperated with the 
States in this. We have worked with them. They have given us 
the material. We have cleared it with them. So that this material 
which has gone to the International Labor Organization is a combina- 
tion of effort, a result of our cooperative endeavor with the States. 

Senator Cuavez. I am glad you brought that information here for 
the benefit of the committee because, as I recall, that particular item 
brought about more controversy last time when this committee was 
passing on legislation of this nature, and I believe it was made part 
of the report of the full Committee on Appropriations. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. Mr. Chairman, on page 64 of the House hear- 
ings, this testimony was given by Miss Johnson, which I think might 
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be cleared up, perhaps, at this time, in the record, before we pass on 
to the next phase. 

It says: 

The Navy Department called for our help in developing a stay-in-school 
movement, because they are interested that their recruits be high-school graduates 
to avoid a supply of individuals coming to them without adequate education. 
We are anxious to see that there is a balance of good standards in this question 
of jobs for the young people. 

I was just wondering why that would not be a proper phase for the 
Office of Education to take up, rather than this particular branch of 
the Department. 

Mr. Conno.tty. We have a child-labor section. 

Senator KNowLanp. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. Connouuiy. That is for the promotion of good child-labor 
standards. Now, there is nothing like that in the Department of 
Education. Now, in the Department of Labor it is the Bureau of 
Labor Standards that has the job of promoting good standards for 
the child and for the adult as well. 


COORDINATION WITH OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Senator KNow.anp. It would just seem to me that you are getting 
into a field where you are perhaps crossing over into the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Conno.uiy. Senator, we work very closely with them. 

Miss Jonnson. The Office of Education was more active in advising 
the Navy Department than we were. The Navy Department was 
anxious to have the Labor Department’s cooperation on this project 


because, for instance, one of the specific things that they wanted to 
suggest in this film for high schools was that it might be better for 
young people to get part-time jobs than to leave schoo! because they 
were a little short of cash. The Navy wanted to be sure that the 
problem of the part-time job and the importance of staying in school 
and not going out on a full-time job was presented properly, in terms 
of labor standards and the child labor laws. It was completely 
auxiliary to their cooperation with the Office of Education. 

Mr. Connoutiy. We only do what they cannot do. We do not 
duplicate any work. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the requirement in the law for child 
labor, as to age? 

Miss Jounson. The general standard is 16 years for leaving school 
to go to work. 

Senator Cuavez. As far as what you have just said is concerned, 
they have to be high-sc ‘hool graduates, and there would be very few 
of that type that would come under the definition of child labor. 

Miss Jounson. If they were graduates of high school, they would 
not come under the definition of child labor. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the age of the average high-school graduate 
is between 17 and 18. 

Miss Jonson. The Navy was anxious that children not leave school 
at the earliest possible moment to take a full-time job. Looking at it 
from the perspective of the competition for the children’s time and 
attention, they are trying to emphasize the importance of their 
staying in school instead of leaving to take full-time jobs before they 
are well prepared. 
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Mr. Connotty. There is the program of 50-50, you know, Senator, 
half time at work and half time in school. That is the kind of thing 
they want, rather than to have them leave school entirely. 

Senator Cuavez. That would apply only to what is legally child 
labor? 

Miss Jounson. That is right; yes. 

Senator Cuavez. It would not apply to children beyond 16? 

Mr. Connotiy. No. 

Miss Jonnson. They are also concerned with the young people of 
16 and 17. For instance, they do not want them to go out and try 
to work an 8-hour shift in addition to attending school, in which 
case they would not get much out of their schooling and would soon 
have to drop out. 

Senator CHavez. But you would not have anything to do with 
them as far as child labor is concerned? 

Miss Jounson. It would depend on the State. In some States 
you would have a child-labor violation for a 16-year-old youngster 
who was working too long or too late hours, in addition to attending 
school. 

Senator Turn. And in hazardous occupations. 

Mr. Connouiy. Yes. We have no enforcement there at all. 
Again, our work is purely promotional. We have no enforcement 
there at all. 

Senator Tuysr. In other words. if you had a community where 
there was such a plant and they were employing 16-year-olds, who 
were high-school students, you would immediately sit down with the 
educational authorities of that State and try to work out a program 
where the plant stayed within the law and did not employ the students 
beyond what would be a reasonable safety measure, and still permit 
them sufficient rest to carry on their school activities? 

Mr. Connotuy. That is correct, Senator. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, that finishes our presentation for the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, unless there are some further questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Knowland, any questions? 

Senator KNowLanp. No questions. 

Senator CuHavez. Thank you. 

Mr. Connotiy. Senator Knowland, I missed giving you one 
document yesterday. Here are three documents which I have 
introduced in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. At this point, at the conclusion of the testimony 
presented by officials of the Bureau of Labor Standards, I offer for 
the record the data submitted by the Department, in explanation of 
the proposed obligation of funds by objects of expenditure, in support 
of their budget estimate. 
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(The data referred to are as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards, Department of Labor— Distribu- 
tion of object costs by activities for 1952) 


Activity 1—Development and promotion of 
sound labor laws and labor practices— 
| Activity|;" Pp xec- 


Vea: eRe Fo.” tekte tien te, | 2- a Reg- |’ io di- 


. Employ-| Other : rection | 1952 esti- 

Safe , ment of | labor ; and mate 

working] uth | Inter- | ‘Ghysi- | legisla- ; manage- 
c ; | employ- | nation- sa} ap union 

condi- ment |allabor| .° ly | tion and lat: ment 
tions handi- |adminis-| ©® | services 

capped | tration 


Personal services $223, 177 s10s, $44, 655 | $46, 130 |$124, 095 $36, 097 | $57, 147 | 2$636, 705 
Travel 30,600 | 3,! 2, 000 5, 000 7, 000 | 0 5,500 | 53, 600 
Tre insportation of things. -| 1,000 3% 200 500 345 0 | 0 2, 365 
Communication services..| 1, 365 8 700 5 | 275 1, 705 6, 400 
Printing and nee 

tion. ada 18, 600 0} 16,000 6 0 |} 130 48, 000 
Other contractual serv- 

ices \ 200 t | 5s 0 300 5, 500 
Supplies and materials. - , 16 600 3, 825 | 520 755 39, 800 
Equipment | 0 970 2, 230 3, 200 
Taxes and assessments - - - 0 100 | 30 | 430 


Activity) 





72, 130 | 144, 700 | | 37,962 | 67,797 | 766, 000 


| 
| 
. he 
| 











Eon regen cannitonse 277, 982 | 117, 314 | | “48, 055 


1 During fiscal year 1950, funds for 2 new programs were provided to this Bureau for servicing the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week and for active promotion of 
compliance by the several States with International Labor Organization conventions and recommendations 
under the provisions of the revised ILO Constitution. The distribution of costs in the 1951 budget both by 
activity and by object, was not as appropriate as possible because of lack of experience in these new pro- 
grams. In making operating budget for 1951, and budget estimate for 1942, more realistic estimates of cost 
distributions were shown in the 1952 budget, based on experience acquired during 1950. Moreover, by reason 
of revised instructions from the Bureau of the Budget respecting allocation of costs by activities, substantial 
adjustments were made in distribution of charges for personal services for various activities. Since miscel- 
laneous costs follow personnel, this shift necessarily resulted in similar adjustments in distribution of these 
costs. 

2? Excludes reimbursements: 4 positions, $15,000. 

’ Excludes reimbursements: $5,000. 

Travel 


| | 

| As allocated 

by the Requested 
partment | for 1952 
for 1951 


| As approved 
Activity iby ee ate | De 
or 5 | 


. Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor | 
practices: 

(a) Safe working conditions 

(b) Youth employment. - ....- 

(c) International labor. 

(d) Employment of Physically handicapped 

(e) Other labor legis ation and administration 
Registration of labor union data--...-.-- wee 
Executive direction and management servic eS - 


Total direct obligations 





EXPLANATION 


The difference between columns 1 and 2 of $8,640 is accounted for by two 
items. By administrative determination $18,240 of the section 1214 reserve was 
applied to travel. As partial offset, $9,600 was added due to the transfer of 
safety functions from the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 

Travel estimates are allocated as follows: 

Activity No. 1 (a), $30,600.—For travel of 26 professional employees in conduct- 
ing safety training courses, engineering surveys, preparation and revision of safety 
codes, job-hazard surveys, participation in safety conferences. Funds allocated 
are to provide for an average of about 60 days each travel per year at an average 
rate of $20 for transportation and per diem. 
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Activity No. 1 (b), $3,500.—For travel of 10 professional employees conducting 
studies in community programs, statistical series on employment and age certifi- 
cates and studies on injuries to minors. Funds allocated are to provide for 
approximately 20 days of travel each during the year at a rate of $20 per day. 

Activity No. 1 (c), $2,000.—Allocation is for six professional employees for 
attendance at ILO conferences and conferences with State officials respecting 
conformance with ILO conventions and recommendations. 

Activity No. 1 (d), $5,000.—Travel for four professional employees in connec- 
tion with promotion of employment of physically handicapped at State level. 
Funds allocated provide approximately 65 days travel each per year. 

Activity No. 1 (e), $7,000.—Funds are to provide travel for about 14 employees 
who are working with States in development of standards for second-injury 
legislation, rehabilitation of injured workers, and general deyelopment of labor 
standards, Allocation is for approximately 25 days’ travel edch per year at $20. 

Activity No. 8, $5,500.—Funds allocated cover travel of Director and Associate 
Director for travel in connection with work of Bureau and as may be required 
by the Secretary. 


Transportation of things 








| 
As approved As allocated j 


—_ by Requested 
Ac > , Sa: 3 
Activity by a Department for 1952 
for 1951 





. Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor 
practices: 
SO Sto teas a Sol co uunccuis See odd daae $1, 000 
op 5 Oe One... dc cnccci sto. ak at 320 320 
(c) Internationa] labor eee iis, beh 
(d) Employment of physically handicapped __------ - i 
(e) Other labor legislation and administration __._-~- 2 
. Registration of labor union data peut cock 4 be 
3. Executive direction and management services___......._--. 








Total direct obligations 





EXPLANATION 


The difference in columns 1 and 2 is occasioned by a review of 1950 costs. 
Experience under the new programs for servicing the President’s Committee and 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week and the work with the 
States on ILO conyentions and recommendations showed that costs under this 
category had been underestimated. Costs for shipment of training materialsin 
the safety training program also exceeded prior estimates. The allocation was 
increased accordingly, and absorbed by reduction in other items of expense. 

The estimate includes funds for shipment of visual materials and bulk mailing 
at an average cost of $100 per month. 

Relation to 1950 costs.—Costs for 1950 totaled $2,109, with the NEPH and 
ILO program in operation for only part of the year. The 1951 and 1952 esti- 
mates provide for full-year operation of all programs. 


Communication services 


| As allocated 
' by the Requested 
Jepartment for 1952 
for 1951 | for 1951 


——_ ene. ee 


As approved 
Activity by the Senate} 


1. Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor 
practices: 
(a) Safety $1, 365 
(b) Youth employment : eS 7380 
(c) International labor- ---.-__-- See 400 
(d) Employment of physically handicapped 700 
(e) Other labor legislation and administration 1,175 
2. Registration of labor union data_..............-.-- ial ain ibis 75 
3. Executive direction and management services | 1, 705 





Total direct ebligations.......--------cistsndensensnsa] 6, 400 
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EXPLANATION 


om 


The difference between columns 1 and 2 is due to an administrative determina- 
tion to increase the allocation by $550 to compensate for an underestimation of 
% communication costs in connection with the new activities under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act amendments. 

The 1952 allocation is based on $6,400 yearly rental cost of switchboard, 109 
instruments in the District, and for toll calls and telegrams. Activity costs are 
; prorated in accordance with experienced usage of each activity. 

q Relation to 1950 costs.— 1950 costs totaled $4,954 but none of the 11 jobs under 
3 the FLSA supplemental were filled in 1950 and there were 5 new jobs in 1951 
for safety functions transferred from BEC, These positions had to be provided 
for in 1951 and 1952. 

Printing and reproduction 


; | 

ig As approved as c ated tie 

ee Activity iby the Senate D ni Bae .: oe juested 
x | for 1951 partment for 1952 

‘ for 1951 

= 

a 1. Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor | 

* practices: 

a ee enditind \cokmediaioetbramdanenndtivinawee $5, 900 | $18, 600 $18, 600 
2 (6) Youth employment- --..._-- ; 5, 560 5, 600 5, 600 
q (c) International labor | 2,300 | 0 0 
¥ (d) Employment of physically handicapped __.- 15, 000 | 16,000 | 16, 000 
“ (e) Other labor legislation and administration 11, 210 7, 670 7, 670 
a 2. Registration of labor-union data... 0 0 0 
3 3. Executive direction and management services : 0 130 130 
a Total direct obligations - - -. ‘ ; ‘ 39, 970 48, 000 | 48, 000 





EXPLANATION 


The difference between columns 1 and 2 is due tc two items: $3,000 was trans- 
a ferred from the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation in connection with printing 
a of the Safety Bulletin; the balance of $5,030 is due to an administrative determina- 
© tion that cost increases could not be absorbed except by reducing other objects of 
" expense since the promotional nature of the program makes volume reproduction 
essential. 

The 1952 costs are based on a detailed publication schedule as indicated below. 


Activity No. 1 (a): 








I ntl a enim dele ome $4, 000 
Hazardous occupations orders under Fair Labor Standards Act: 2 

3 os td c crlin bene be 1, 000 

a Federal Employee Safety Digest, 15,000..................--_-_-- 7, 500 
Safety Bulletin, quarterly, total 24,000._......_......-..--_-_--- 2, 500 
President’s Conference on Industrial Safety: Technical reports, invi- 

Be tations, programs, reports of proceedings; total all items, 40,500. 3, 600 


Total, activity No. 1 (a) 





Activity No. 1 @): 


2 a i es a hctlin oes disses eioniren ieee ereruianineneg 2, 500 
& Bulletins, 4, total 30,000____- re eta or Seas sien 6 is Veale 
¥ Reprints of articles, 5, total 50,000_-_-_---_-- apenas a é, 500 

ee ee ft) od oo occ oe ccc ee ee Be Oe 





Activity No. 1 (d): 

Performance, monthly, 84,000_-- - -- - case ‘ a CU Se Be Laer 
Be Posters, invitations, reports, awards, certificates, ete., in connection 

with annual and report meeting of Prseident’s Committee on Na- 

ae tional Employ the Physically Handicapped Week; quantities 


a ranging from 800 to 200,000 per item, total 378,300_- : _. 10, 000 
Ee osc oc ainciedes acs 16, 000 
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Activity No. 1 (e): 
Bulletins, 3, total 25,000 
Conference proceedings: 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, 10,000 
International Association of Government Labor Officials, 1,500. 1, 500 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, 1,500 


Total, activity No. 1 (e) 
Activity No. 3: Administrative forms, ete 


Relation to 1950 costs.— Costs for 1950 totaled $58,103 compared with $48,000 
allocated for 1951 and 1952. 


Other contractual services 





,; | As allocated | 
se gorares by the Requested 
for 1951 | Department for 1952 
for 1951 


Activity 


| 
atm 
. Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor 
practices: 
(a) Safety 
(6) Youth employment 
(c) International labor 
(d) Employment of physically handicapped 
(e) Other labor legislation and administration 
2. Registration of labor union data-_.- 
3. Executive direction and management services.............- 
|- 





Total direct obligations --~.-.--...- 





EXPLANATION 


In order to provide for requirements in other categories of expense, this item 
was curtailed by $3,400. 

Funds required include $3,000 for miscellaneous repairs to office machines and 
equipment, and $2,500 for the cost of designing the annual poster for the NEPH 
rogram. 
; Relation to 1950 costs.—Obligations for 1950 totaled $3,115, but excluded the 
cost of the NEPH poster because the program did not get into operation in time 
to prepare an official poster for the National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week in October 1949. The 1951 and 1952 estimates include $2,500 for this 
purpose and $3,000 for repairs, etc. 


Supplies and materials 


| 

As approve 

Activity by the Senate} 
for 1951 


1| As allocated 
by the Requested 
Department for 1952 
for 1951 


ee | 


1, Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor 
practices: 
(a) Safety 
(b) Youth employment 
(c) International labor 
(dq) Employment of physically handicapped 
(e) Other labor legislation and administration 
2. Registration of labor union data_...............-- 
3. Executive direction and management services 


Total direct obligations 
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EXPLANATION 


The difference between columns 1 and 2 is accounted for by application of $710 
oithe section 1214 reserve to this category of expense. 

The 1952 estimate includes $5,280 for desk-top supplies for 132 employees at 
an average of $40 per year per employee, $1,720 for duplicating supplies, and 
$2,800 for Commerce Clearing House subscriptions to labor law services. Costs 
are allocated by activities on the basis of prior year experience and persons en- 
gaged in such activities. 

Safety.—$1,720 is for desk-top supplies for 43 employees. Balance of $720 is 
for special supplies needed in program, as well as duplicating costs. 

Youth Employment.—$920 is for desk-top supplies for 23 employees; balance 
of $240 covers duplicating supplies. 

International labor.—$400 is for desk-top supplies for 10 employees; $200 covers 
cost of duplicating. 

Employment of physically handicapped.—$360 is for desk-top supplies for nine 
employees; $140 covers duplicating costs. 

Other labor legislation and administration.—$960 is for desk-top supplies for 24 
employees; $2,800 covers costs of subscription to Commerce Clearing House; and 
$65 is for duplicating costs. 

Union registration.—$400 is for desk-top supplies for 10 employees; $120 covers 
duplicating costs. 

Executive direction and management services.—$520 is for desk-top supplies for 
13 employees; $235 is for duplicating supplies. 

Relation to 1950 costs.—1950 costs totaled $7,176 for an average employment of 
108—an average of $66 per employee. The 1951 and 1952 estimates provide for 
132 employees at an over-all average of $74 due to increased costs. 


Equipment 


1 } 


eq | AS allocated | 
WAP el Senatel 5, by the | Requested 
y ‘ary; Department | for 1952 
for 1951) | “for i951 | 


j 


Activity 


Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor 

practices: | 
(a) Safety... ; cai te aed Sew eeewabe wok Chea 0 

(6) Youth employment. . ; Saati iret 0 | 

(c) International labor acc aerelich a 0 | 

(d) Employment of physically handicapped. beatect 0 | 

(e) Other labor legislation and administration... _. | 0 | 

2. Registraton of labor union data so : $970 | 
3. Executive direction and management services . 1, 230 


Total direct obligations. - . . -- age USaspapach eral 2, 200 | 





EXPLANATION 


The difference between columns | and 2 is due to two items: $200 was added by 
reason of the transfer of the safety functions from the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, and $800 was allocated by administrative determination to pro- 
vide desks and chairs for four new employees at an average cost of $140 each and 
two typewriters at an average cost of $120 each. This was necessary because no 
funds were included in the 1950 supplemental for equipping employees authorized 
for activities under the Fair Labor Standards Act amendments of 1949 and 
equipment in stock was exhausted. 

The 1952 estimate includes $970 for 15 filing cabinets at $65 each to provide for 
normal expansion of union registration files and $2,230 for replacement of 10 
typewriters over 12 years old at an average cost of $123. 
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Taxes and assessments 


aieben a "~~ Requested 
ivity y the Senate oan 
for 1951 Depa for 1952 


1, Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor 
practices: 
(a) Safety 
(6) Youth employment 
(c) International labor __- 
(d) Employment of physically handicapped. 
(e) Other labor legislation and administration _- 
2. Registration of labor union data 
3. Executive direction and management services____---_-..-.-| 


|; coocooco 


=| eSSco88 


Total direct obligations .....=.............-2:.-..---.. 


o 


| 


EXPLANATION 


Estimates are for Federal Insurance Contribution Act payroll taxes which 
became effective January 1, 1951. The costs had to be absorbed through adjust- 
ments in other objects of expenditure. 


1952.—The $430 provides for the 14-percent payroll taxes on $2,820 temporary 
employment provided for in the estimates for personal services. 


BuREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS, ACCOMPANIED BY HUGH 
W. BRADLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, AND JAMES E, DODSON, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; AND V.S. HUDSON, 
ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator CHavez. We come now to the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights. 


I will ask that there be inserted in the record at this point a state- 


ment of salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SALARIES AND Exprenses, BuREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT 
RiGHTs 


Funds available for obligation 


| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate. .-- sd una den eneneew $274, 100 $281, 000 e277, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated sav ings. —141 |. 


I Rs irrtiris 5 coecenitndesacmaeudonctphubsanas 273, 959 281, 000 277, 000 












2 ae wae a 


00 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


eR SS ce fn 








1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans on re- 











employment rights lis $252, 342 $259, 219 $255, 219 
2. Executive direction and mz anage ment services..._-.---- 21, 617 21, 781 21, 781 


eS 273, 959 281, 000 | 977, 000 





Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, fiscal year 1952, statement showing cost 
spread of organizational units by activities 





oe | | 
rity 1—pP - A 
Activity 1—Promo Activity 2—Execu- 


tionofcompliance | 





























. ae aa tive direction and | 
‘ciemsenram | management,  1szestimate 
Item ployment rights wavENy 
Posi- | Posi- Posi- | 
tions Amount tions Amount tions | Amount 
i 
—_ — — | _ a anaes apenas — a! = —_————- CS 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Salyers, you are the Director of the Bureau 
of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, and I take it you want to discuss 
the items in the bill? 

Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, may I present Mr. Hugh W. Bradley, who is Assist- 
ant Director of the Bureau. 

I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman, which I would like to 
put into the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


BuREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT Ricuts, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
or Lasor! 
1. Statutory basis 


The Selective Service Act of 1948 continued with some significant changes the 
reemployment protection for persons serving in the Armed Forces, originally 
provided in the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 and related statutes. 
The responsibility of the Department of Labor, administered by this Bureau, 
stems from these acts, the function having been transferred to the Department 
from the Selective Service System in March 1947. 


1 Statement of Robert K. Salyers, Director, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, ‘April 7, 1951. 
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2. Actwities during fiscal year 1950 


Prior to the beginning of the current fiscal year, our principal concern was to 
clean up reemployment-rights matters arising out of World War II and to handle 
the problems of persons who were released from military service in subsequent 
years and who were having difficulty in obtaining their old jobs or other benefits, 
During 1950, 5,425 new reemployment cases were received, and the pending back- 
log stood at 2,161 on June 30, 1950. 

We have always carried on a@ preventive promotion-of-compliance program 
designed to acquaint employers with their obligations and potential servicemen 
with their rights under the statutes in order to prevent controversies from arising 
as distinguished from letting nature take its course. However, with the possible 
expiration of the Selective Service Act, which would have resulted in the liquida- 
tion of the reemployment-rights activity, this phase of the program had assumed 
a decreasing importance during the latter months of fiscal 1950. 


3. Change in emphasis and tempo of program during fiscal 1951 


With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and announced plans for a steady 
increase in the size of the Armed Forces, the interest of employers, potential 
servicemen, labor organizations, and others was suddenly renewed. 

The situation now is different from that early in World War II. With the 
experience of that war fresh in their minds, employers and labor organizations are 
seeking to solve as many of their problems as possible in advance. Furthermore, 
the huge growth in pension and employee benefit plans during and since World 
War II makes it essential that the individual’s status be determined as definitely 
as possible at the time he leaves for military service. Potential draftees, enlistees, 
and reservists want to find out what their rights will be under the statutes before 
entering the service. These factors have resulted in a sharp increase in requests 
for information, as well as the submission of specific problems requiring solutions 
carefully worked out in line with collective-bargaining agreements and personnel 
practices, and have required the preparation and issuance of new informational 
material. 


4. Trends in workload 

As the Armed Forces have released comparatively few persons in the past 
8 months, the number of new cases received has declined, enabling the Bureau 
to reduce the pending backlog of cases to 1,685 by the end of February. However, 
the number of requests for information and guidance during the current fiscal 
year has shown a sharp increase, averaging 10,476 a month, of which 1,891 a 
month, or about 20 percent, were specific problems requiring detailed handling. 
This constituted a monthly average of 616 contacts received in each of the 17 
field offices, which consist with one exception of a single field representative and 
a stenographer. 

It appears that the turn-over in military personnel during the fiscal year 1952 
may be in excess of 500,000 and that, if the military strength reaches 3,500,000, 
the turn-over may reach 800,000 to 1,000,000, depending on the policy with respect 
to release of National Guard men and reservists. With the rate of accessions 
and separations increasing, it is reasonable to expect that the workload of contacts, 
problems, and cases will show a marked increase in the years ahead over that in 
fiseal year 1950 or 1951. 


§. Disability provision 

At this point I would like to mention a new provision in the 1948 act which is 
already beginning to cause some concern. Under the earlier acts, a veteran was 
required to be fully qualified, physically and otherwise, to perform the dluties of 
his former position to be eligible for reinstatement. The Congress in 1948 pro- 
vided that any person unable to perform the duties of his old job due to disability 
sustained in service is to be “restored to such other position the duties of which 
he is qualified to perform as will provide him like seniority, status, and pay or 
the nearest approximation thereof consistent with the circumstances in his case.” 
It is already apparent from questions presented to us that a considerable number 
of such problems will arise with the release of those having sustained disabilities 
in Korea. 


6, Duties under Defense Manpower Administration 

Under General Order No. 48, which set up the Defense Manpower Adminis- 
tration, this Bureau was assigned two responsibilities; namely, (1) developing a 
program of assistance to employers, employees, and their organizations in connec- 
tion with military-leave policies for personnel entering the military services; and 
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(2) expediting the reinstatement of ex-servicemen with reemployment rights. 
Already during the current fiscal year we have received more than a thousand 
such policies and agreements and are handling them as fast as our present staff 
will permit. The job is one which must be done with care and which frequently 
requires conferences with personnel directors, union officials, and others con- 
cerned, followed by proper documentation. Reports from the field indicate that 
there is an increasing tendency on the part of employers to develop detailed 
military leave policies and it is apparent that where these are properly worked 
out now, it will materially reduce controversies arising as the veterans return from 
military service. 





7. Volunteer committeemen 


As you may know, we operate at the local level through the use of some 4,000 
volunteer reemployment committeemen and the assistance of State and Federal 
agencies and private organizations. Since these persons serve without compen- 
sation, they cannot be expected to be as well informed on all developments as 
they would be if serving on a full-time basis. It is desirable, therefore, that they 
not only be carefully screened and given some training, but that on occasion 
checks be made as to how they are handling the questions presented to them, 
Since the reemployment statutes may affect potentially any employer in the 
country and anyone who enters military service, there needs to be some reasonably 
adequate service at the local level. 

8. Extension of reemployment rights 

Amendments to section 9 of the 1948 act, as contained in Senate bill 1, which 
has passed the Senate and is now under consideration by the House, broaden the 
provisions with respect to the length of service and extend a modified form of 
reemployment rights to two groups not previously covered; namely, rejectees and 
reservists performing short tours of training duty. These changes will make 
necessary revision and reprinting of informational materials, as well as a renewed 
effort to acquaint emplovers, labor organizations, and others with them. The 
extent to which the workload may be increased in the future by these changes 
wiil depend in large measure on the number of persons rejected and the number 
of reservists called up for training duty. 


9. Summary 


In conelusion I would like to stress the importance of reemployment rights both 
as a means Of facilitating the return of the ex-serviceman to civilian life and as an 
important veterans’ benefit. The program does not involve the payment of any 
form of gratuity, but the rights to reinstatement in his job with accrued seniority 
and attendant advantages is an important consideration for any person entering 
the service. This is even more important than in World War II in view of the 
millions of persons now covered by pension and other employee benefit plans. 
The program offers great possibilities for speeding the rehabilitation of veterans 
by putting them back in their old jobs and of returning to the labor market 
needed workers who have had the benefit both of training in their old jobs and of 
training received in military service. 

The size of the present organization handling reemployment rights was deter- 
mined when the program was in effect moving toward liquidation. The work- 
load, which reflects problems faced by employers and labor organizations as well 
as by ex-servicemen, is tied directly to the movement of persons in and out of the 
Armed Forees, and can be expected to increase as the number of such persons 
increases. 


REEMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


Mr. Satyrers. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take more of the 
time of this committee than the relative importance of this small 
bureau justifies but, because our situation has changed somewhat since 
the last time we appeared before this committee, I would like to men- 
tion three or four points which I shall try to do very briefly. 

This responsibility arises from the existence in the Selective Service 
Act of various provisions relating to reemployment rights. 

The function was transferred to the Department of Labor in 1947. 
Prior to the beginning of the current fiscal year the principal concern 
was in handling reemployment-rights matters, cleaning up, so to speak, 
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after World War IT those problems that had arisen in connection with 
the return of servicemen. 

We have also carried on what we call a promotion-of-compliance 
program, designed to prevent controversies from arising, by making 
employers and labor organizations and others concerned aware of their 
responsibilities and servicemen of their rights under the act. 

A year ago, with the termination of the Selective Service Act a 
possibility, which would have been followed by liquidation of this 
program, the emphasis up to the beginning of this fiscal year was on 
cleaning up the cases that arose from World War II. 

Senator Cuavez. That has been pretty well taken care of now, 
has it not? 

CASE WORKLOAD 


Mr. Sayers. In the fiscal year 1950 we received 5,425 new re- 
employment cases, and the backlog at the end of that year, June 30, 
was 2,161 cases. Since that time, of course, there have been relatively 
few discharges from the military services, and the number has de- 
clined. We have now pending 1,685 cases. 


PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. I notice that in the first year of operation of the 
Bureau, 1948, you had 99 persons employed, and Congress evidently 
allowed you $603,700, which amount has been reduced since. 

In 1951 you had 43 employees, and an allowance of $281,000. 

Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir. 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator CHavez. What are you requesting now? 

Mr. Satyers. This request provides for the same 43 employees 
and $277,000, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, we do not know what the situation will 
be after the boys in Korea and the ones who occupy Germany at the 
moment return, and are out of the service, but I presume that it is 
anticipated that there will be some applications that will have to do 
with the functions of your Bureau? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. There are two things, Mr. Chairman, that 
will determine, to a very large extent, what we may have to do as 
time goes on. 

Right after the Korean situation broke out, of course, the interest, 
which had waned prior to that time, increased again on the part of 
employers and labor organizations and others, who had felt that this 
program was pretty well out of the picture. The result was a good 
many problems as to what might happen under the act, what they 
should do with respect to persons entering the service. 


MILITARY LEAVE POLICIES OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Whenever an employer begins losing people to the service, he 
begins to ask questions about what their status is going to be, how 
he has to carry them, and what happens when they come back. 

Under the order setting up the Defense Manpower Administration, 
we have been given an added responsibility of assisting employers in 
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the development of military leave policies. There is a very great 
interest now, particularly on the part of the larger employers, in 
developing a complete policy with respect to what will happen to 
these people while they are in the service. It is particularly important 
now because of the tremendous growth during the war years and since 
the war years of pension and similar employee benefit plans which 
are tied to seniority. They require, in many instances, a very careful 
determination of just what a man’s status will be at the time he enters 
the service, and the question arises, for example, in one of the given 
types of plants, whether they are going to have to carry him in the 
status of an employee, or whether he shall be carried on military leave. 

We have received in the past few months, since we have had this 
responsibility, about a thousand bargaining agreements and proposed 
military leave policies which we have been asked to look at in terms 
of what the provisions of the act are, what changes may be made in it, 
and what other people are doing along the same lines. 

For example, [ have here a copy of the military leave policy of one 
of the big oil companies. Here is another, of one of the manufacturing 
companies. 


TIME LIMIT ON VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Senator CuHavez. Where does that come into the picture of the 
basic rights of veterans? I presume the Bureau tries to take care of 
the veterans’ reemployment rights on accoun‘ of the law? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do the things thai you have outlined now 
fit into the picture? 

Mr. Satyers. These policies that have been set up provide the 
method by which the man shall be put back into his job. In general, 
they want to know whether or not what they have put into those 
agreements or policies is in line with the law, and whether any changes 
are anticipated. 

For example, we have had some of these submitted to us in which 
somebody has picked up the original act which required them to report 
back in 40 days. The present act provides for 90 days. That is 
perhaps as simple an illustration as I can give you. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you cite the law to the employer? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir; we simply say, “‘You provide for 40 days 
and the law now requires 90 days.” 


FIELD PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. Is the personnel that you have all in Washington, 
or is it scattered throughout the country? 
Mr. Satyers. We have 8 in Washington and 35 in the field, sir. 
‘ = are perhaps two other things that I should mention very 
riefly. 


DISABILITY PROVISION 


In the 1948 act there is a new provision that was not in the earlier 
act. 
_In the earlier act, if a man were not ena physically for restora- 
tion to his former job, the employer did not have to reemploy him. 
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Senator Cuavez. Who was to determine that? 

Mr. Satyers. The burden of proof was on the employer to show 
that the former employee was not qualified. The 1948 act includes 
a provision by Congress that where a man had sustained a disability 
during military service so that he could not physically perform the 
job he left, he was to be “restored to such other position, the duties 
of which he is qualified to perform as will provide him like seniority, 
status and pay, or the nearest approximation thereof, consistent with 
the circumstances in his case.’ 

We have begun to get a few questions on that, and that is going to 
create some difficulties, because it is going to be pretty difficult some- 
times to determine what is a near approximation; and we have, of 
course, no court decision as a guide on that. 


ENFORCEMENT PROCEDURES 


Senator Cuavez. What is your authority to do anything about that? 
Have you the enforcement power? 

Mr. Saryers. No, sir. Our function in this process is the negotia- 
tion of these problems up to the point where it is necessary for them 
to go to court. The law requires that the District Attorney can 
represent the veteran. 

Over the period of time that we have had anything to do with this, 
of the cases that have finally gotten to us, about 10 percent have gone 
to the district attorneys, and of that number about half have ulti- 
mately gone into court. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. Does not that become a Department of 
Justice problem rather than your problem? 

Mr. Satyprs. At that point, yes, sir. But prior to that point it is 
a question very frequently of sumply a misunderstanding of the provi- 
sions of the law. In some instances we have found that employers 
have just never heard of it. 

Senator KNowLanp. Is there any conflict here or duplication with 
the work of the Veterans’ Administration? 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS ENACTED UNDER SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


Mr. Satyers. No, sir; they have no connection with this particu- 
lar program. The Selective Service Act specifically places this 
responsibility upon the Secretary of Labor. 

Senator Know .anp. I know that in the House hearings there was 
some discussion of various states that had agencies to serve the 
veterans. How many States have such agencies? 

Mr. Satyers. Well, most of the States have some kind of an agency. 
The agencies vary in all of the States. Our set-up is that we use two 
things for what you might call our local service. One is the Employ- 
ment Service, for information and referral. We say “If you think 
you have reemployment rights, go to the Employment Service. They 
will give you all of the literature.” 


VOLUNTEER REEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


If the Employment Service finds that it is more of a problem than 
they can solve, that is, than the veteran can solve for himself by read- 
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ing this material, they then refer him to what we call a volunteer 
reemployment committeeman. We have designated about 4,000 of 
them. 

In States like California, for example, our volunteer committeemen 
are the veterans’ service officers under the State set-up, Mr. Callag- 
han’s people. There is a similar situation in Minnesota, where the 
county service officers do the work. Some States do not have county 
service Officers. In those States where they do not have that sort 
of thing, these committeemen may be veterans’ organization service 
officers. 

Senator Ture. Do you spend less time in the State of Minnesota 
than you do in one of those States where they do not have the county 
service officers? 

Mr. Satyers. Sometimes yes, sometimes no, Senator. It all 
depends. 

Senator Tuyr. You see, the county officers are federally paid; they 
become a part of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Sayers. No, sir; not the ones I am talking about. 

Senator Ture. Then let us get that straight. 

Mr. Satyers. You are thinking, I suppose, about the Veterans’ 
Administration contact officers? 

Senator Turn. I am thinking now about those who are located in 
the State of Minnesota to administer the veterans’ programs of various 
kinds. Is that not a Veterans’ Administration function? 

Mr. Sayers. No, sir. I believe those are under Mr. Revier’s 
set-up. 

Senator Tuyr. That is a State set-up, and it is being administered 
on a State level? 


Mr. Satyers. That is right. 


STATE VETERANS’ OFFICES 


Senator Toys. But that is a veterans’ function? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, a State veterans’ function. 

Senator Toys. Do you go in there and spend any time with them, 
or do you entrust that strictly to the States’ set-up? 

Mr. SAatyers. We entrust it to them to this extent, sir: If one of 
these service officers, using the handbook—we provide them with a 
handbook and issue to them periodically what we call a field letter, 
which has questions and answers that come up, and things of that 
kind——— 

Senator Torr. The question that occurs to me is this: There is 
in the State on a Federal basis the Veterans’ Administration branch 
office. 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torr. Then you have the State veterans’ administration. 
Then you have the county service officer, within that State. 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Now then, how much time do you spend in a State 
with that existing organization, where you have the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that is in very close contact with the so-called American 
Legion and with the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the auxiliaries 
and all of the so-called veterans’ organizations? Do you find it neces- 
sary to go in there and do any work? 
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Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir; because the only ones we have anything 
to do with are the ones they passon to us. In Minnesota, for example, 
where the county service officers are what we call the volunteer reem- 
ployment committeemen, who are a carry-over, in a sense, from the 
selective service days, when each selective service board had a re- 
employment committeeman, some of those people have taken on those 
duties as volunteers. 

If through using this material they can take care of the situation, 
we never hear about it. 

Senator Tyr. What is the nature of a case that comes to you? 
The law is specific, is it not? 
COURT DECISIONS 


ON REEMPLOYMENT STATUTES 





Mr. Satyers. Well, sir, it is not always specific. There have been 
over 400 court decisions on the reemployment statutes. There are in 
this book some 325 questions and answers. 

Senator THyr. Then you do not go into legal work because you are 
not qualified to do that? 

Mr. Satyers. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuye. I think Senator Knowland’s question arose as a result 
of what you might term the legal department. 

Mr. Satyers. The Solicitor of the Labor Department issues opin- 
ions on legal questions in connection with the act. 

Taking that material, which is incorporated in this information, 
we send out our releases. If one of these service officers gets a problem 
and can settle it, why, that is the end of it. Then we never hear 
about it. If he cannot handle it, or if it involves a company located 
somewhere else besides where he is, a company that has headquarters, 
we will say, in New York, or in Chicago, or somewhere else, he will 
send that to us. It may sometimes involve a question of a company- 
wide policy, or it may not. It may be just a local situation; we 
will then get together with the company or the union or both, and 
9 times out of 10 the problems can be worked out without recourse 
to the courts. 


BACKGROUND OF REEMPLOYMENT ACT 





Senator Cuavez. Why could not the Veterans’ Administration 
handle that? These questions are all based on rights. What differ- 
ence would it make to the veteran, whose benefits arise out of his 
having rendered military service, whether that is a right to a dis- 
ability allowance or the right that he may have to get a job back, 

who handles it? Why should there be a duplication in this instance? 

Mr. Satyers. I assume they could, Mr. Chairman, if you desire 
to give them the responsibility under the law. I assume that the 
reason it was originally transferred—— 

Senator Cuavez. I am just wondering now. The veteran has the 
right under the law—and I cannot see if it is a right to being allowed 
a disability allowance on account of a disability, or the right to 
reemployment under basic law, why there should be three or four 
different agencies tending to the rights of the veteran, just like the 
rights of the individual. We only have them enforced by law. Do 
you know more or less why this function was tramnteleaid to the 
Department of Labor? 
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Mr. Saryers. I will tell you what I know about it, sir. 

Back when the Selective Service Act expired, in 1947, I don’t 
know how much discussion there was about this, because apparently 
there was not much said or done about it except that somebody decided 
that it was primarily an industrial relations function, and it was 
transferred to the Department of Labor. That is the basis, I think, 
upon which the original decision was made. 

In the negotiation of these problems as between employers and 
unions, and in the restoration of people to their jobs, a great many 
times the problem is primarily one of industrial relations, and seniority. 

Senator Cuavez. The problem is one of legal rights. 


QUESTION AS TO DUPLICATION WITH VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Senator THyzr. What comes to my mind is that we are getting a 
duplication here. First the State has an agency, then the Federal 
Government has the Veterans’ Administration, either in the State or 
in the district office. Then we function on both the State and national 
level. Then we go out of the Veterans’ Administration, and go into 
the Labor Department; and if there is a question such that you must 
prosecute, then you have to go to the Justice Department to bring 
about the prosecution. Is that not about it? 

Mr. Cuavez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Turn. It seems to me that there is a duplication there. 
There must be an overlapping of expense that we should try to 
straighten out. 

Mr. Satygrs. Well, sir, this function originally was not in the 
Veterans’ Administration. It was in the Selective Service System 
prior to the transfer to the Department of Labor. 

Senator Turn. I understand that. I am not criticizing you. I am 
just seeking information on the question, because we should be able 
to somehow eliminate duplication. If the Department of Justice must 
proceed to carry on prosecutions, then the Veterans’ Administration, 
whether it be on the Federal level or whether it be on the State level, 
should refer a question, in my humble opinion, to the Justice Depart- 
ment, and let the Justice Department pick it up, whereas now it is 
transferred to you and you make a preliminary examination of it and 
then you certify it to the Justice Department. I am wondering if we 
are not getting a duplication here that might be needlessly expensive. 


PERCENT OF CASES REACHING LITIGATION STAGE 


Mr. Dopson. I might point out that of the cases that are referred 
to Mr. Salyers’ Division, only about 10 percent find their way to the 
Justice Department. Ninety percent of the cases are settled through 
what I term the personal grievance type of procedure. 

Senator Toyz. Now, why does not the Veterans’ Administration 
accomplish that as a personal grievance, as they have the adjudicators 
and have the field men? 

How many men do you have in Minnesota? 

Mr. Satygrs. I have one in that area up there, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You have one in that area? 

Mr. Satygers. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Tuyr. That is not many, but I am just thinking of dupli- 
cation. 

Senator Cuavuz. Generally speaking, as a practical matter, Mr. 
Salyers, when a veteran is looking after his rights, the first thing that 
comes to his mind is the Veterans’ Administration, is it not? 

Mr. Satyers. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Whether it be in line with what you are trying to 
carry out under your duties and under the law as it is or not, that 
is what he thinks about. He probably does not even know that this 
organization exists in the Department of Labor. 

This is not by way of criticism whatever of what you are doing, but 
could not the Veterans’ Administration attend to veterans’ problems, 
whether it be a question of employment rights, whether he is entitled 
to hospitalization when he is sick, whether he is entitled to an allow- 
ance for disability, 10 percent or 20 percent or 50 percent or possibly 
total disability? We are not blaming you. 

Mr. Satyprs. The Veterans’ Administration would have to answer 
that; but I hope you will not think I am being facetious when I say 
that I think the reason we have this responsibility is because nobody 
else wants it. It is the kind of thing that is sometimes pretty difficult, 
and it is not always easy to see a clear-cut way to work a given problem 
out. If a man submits a claim for disability or for entitlement to 
education, the application comes in, and the adjudicator decides 
whether he is going to get it or not, and the veteran is then notified. 
It is a pretty clean, clear-cut thing. I think our work is not always 
that way. For example, there are many times the question is not so 
much what happens to this veteran who is going back for reinstate- 
ment as it is what happens to the 10 fellows who are going to be dropped 
down one notch when he is slotted back in, according to his seniority. 
Then frequently the question is: If we do this for this man, what are 
we going to do about 300 others who are in a similar position under the 
contract? 

Senator Cuavez. We agree with you on the purposes. The ques- 
tion is the desirability of having two different agencies of the Federal 
Government attending to the rights of the veterans. 

Mr. Satyers. May I say this, sir—and I hope I won’t be misunder- 
stood when I say it—in my own opinion, after about 4 years of 
experience with this program—and it has had its ups and downs— 
I do not believe the work we do now duplicates anything anybody 
else does. Whether or not somebody else could do it or would want 
to do it is something that I cannot answer. But I do think that 
there is a need, if you are going to keep the reemployment statutes on 
the books, and are not going to load the district attorneys with a lot 
of cases that could have been settled by negotiation prior to court 
action, and if you are going to prevent a lot of them by getting the 
employers and unions on board with respect to what is expected of 
them, something is going to have to be done similar to the work we 
are doing. Whether it is in the Department of Labor or not is, of 
course, for the Congress to decide. 


PERSONNEL 
Senator Tuyx. In what year was that function transferred to your 


Department? 
Mr. Satyers. In 1947, sir. 
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Senator Ture. I notice here that your Bureau did not get on the 
chart until 1948, and that there was a transfer of 99 persons. 

Mr, Satyers. That is right. 

Senator Ture. In 1949 you had 44 persons, and in 1950 you had 43. 
In 1951 the figure is 43. You have these 43 on a Nation-wide basis? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir; there are 8 in Washington and 35 in the field. 

Senator Turn. How did you effect this economy from 99 down to 43? 

Mr. Satygers. After the big wave of people back from World War II, 
the load has declined somewhat. From the standpoint of what we 
call the promotion of compliance, you will recall that early last year 
there was, as you read in the papers, some doubt as to whether or not 
the Selective Service Act might be reenacted, in which case, frankly, 
we had prepared a liquidation program for this function in the event 
the Selective Service Act were not continued, giving everybody a year 
within which to file their cases, and then close the function out. 

Senator Turn. It is just an act that is tied to the selective service. 
If a man is taken into military service through selective service, the 
Government has the responsibility to see that he is justly taken care 
of on his return. 


RESERVISTS ENTITLED TO REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Mr. Saryrers. Well, sir, it applies not only to draftees, but also to 
enlistees and to reservists. I might mention here that in the bill that 
has passed the Senate and which is now on the floor of the House and 
which is Senate bill No. 1, there are some amendments that would, in 
effect, broaden the coverage of this act. There is one that would give 
a modified form of reinstatement to a rejectee, a man who is rejected 


for physical reasons, and to persons performing training duty, a short 
period of training duty. They would not get the statutory year and 
all of the other things, but they would be entitled to be put back as 
they were when they were ordered to their training duty or when they 
were rejected. 


STATES HAVING VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 


Senator KNowLanpb. Can you furnish for the committee, if you do 
not have it readily available here, the number of States which have 
veterans’ set-ups? You have mentioned Minnesota and California. 
We would like to have a list of the States for the record. 

Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 


The following States have county service officers: Alabama, California, Floridas 
Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin. There is consider- 
able variation in the State set-ups with respect to county service officers, such as 
degree of coverage, whether full or part time, and by whom paid. 

The following States have some form of itinerant service either from State or 
district. offices: Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia. 

By a cooperative arrangement with the various State departments of veterans 
affairs, most of the above serve as volunteer reemployment committeemen of 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights to screen reemployment problems 


at the local level and refer to the field office of the Bureau those requiring further 
handling, 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Tuyrr. No. 

Senator Cuavez. That will be all for this Bureau. At this point, 
at the conclusion of testimony from the officials of the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, I offer for the record the data sub- 
mitted by the Department, in explanation of the proposed obligation 
of funds by objects of expenditures in support of their budget estimate. 

(The data referred to are as follows:) 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights—Distribution of 
object costs by activities for 1952 


Activity 1— 

Promotion of 
compliance 
and assist- 
ance to vet- 

| erans on re- 
| employment 

rights 


Activity 2— 
Executive 
direction and | 1952 estimate 
management 
services 


| 

| 

} 
01 Personal services..............-..-- ceed $207, 619 
02 Travel icccbieh ented stowtasess 33, 100 
NN EE PR 800 
04 Communication services----- el a 5, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction _-__-- ; 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services Niialiieed sacbiivedtas aaancel 185 
ee een UII ore ce chdi icon ced 2, 415 
09 Equipment 1, 100 





i Dh teat a he eked 255, 219 21, 781 | 277, 000 


Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


Estimate, 1952 


Posi- Total Posi- | Total 
| 


| 
Estimate, 1951 


7 
| 
| 
| 

Grade Descriptive operating title 


tions tions salary 





OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
... Director : Ee: a a a 1 $11, 000 
. Assistant Director__-- =a skeen 9, | 9, 200 
. Liaison officer . - inde Boba chhice eelen , 800 | 8, 000 
Secretary to the Director ie o panties . | 4, 325 
Secretary to the Assistant Director oat | 3, 228 3, 350 

.. Secretary to the liaison officer jacks aed 3, 3, 475 
.. Clerk-stenographer ataked | | 5 
. Clerk-stenographer 


Total permanent. ------- 
Deduct lapses. .........- 


Net permanent. : 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__-_.-- 





All personal services..........-.--.---.--- ae 
FIELD OFFICES 


Field representative ; é 87, 89, 600 
Assistant field representative 5 | : 28, 400 
. Assistant field representative , 975 | 5, 100 
Secretary 2 38, 39, 850 
Clerk-stenographer | 4 23, 165 











Total permanent . | 82, 186, 115 
ORIN HES a 8h 2 oc ocenn en caee se 7 : 7, 091 
Net permanent 79, 024 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 4 





All personal services 











600 
400 
100 
R50 
165 


115 
, 091 


024 
714 


, 738 


as Ab a ag al 3 
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Travel 
i a en lene 
As allocated 
As approved by the As requested 
Activity ae Depeiaeent for 1952 
or 
for 1951 

1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans on / 
POGUMEDIO VTENINE TIMUNG. .. once ccacccccocececs See sas $34, 882 $33, 100 $33, 100 
9, Executive direction and management services_-_--......--.-- 1, 618 3, 400 3, 400 
Ta lial 36, 500 | 36, 500 36, 500 





EXPLANATION 


The change in the allocation was an internal adjustment to more accurately 
reflect activity costs. 

Activity 1. Based on experience 61 percent of the total, or $20,190, is for 
transportation, leaving $12,910 for per diem. At $9 per day this would be about 
1,434 days of travel or 84 davs per man per year for 17 travelers. 

Activity 2. Sixty-six percent, or $2,244, is for transportation, leaving $1,156 
for per diem for three travelers. This would allow 128 days or 43 days per man 

er year. 
r In 1950 a total of $33,778 was spent for all activities as compared to the request 
of $36,500. 
Srenapenntie of singe 


4 | As allocated | | 


| As approve by the | As requested 
| 
| 


Activity iby the Senate 
for 1951 Department | for 1952 
1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans on | | 
POCA Y SIME TIMES... sn snnnonncnesansncecsceneesunf $800 | $800 | $800 
i citeenien Ba 800 | 800 | 800 





EXPLANATION 


This category covers the cost of mailing printed matter weighing more than 
4 pounds outside of Washington, D. C. During the first 6 months 11,880 pounds 
at a cost of $427 were mailed. ‘The increase in the Armed Forces has caused an 
increase in requests for informational materials of the Bureau. 


Communication services 








allocated | 














| 
| | As 
As approved ‘ 
Activity |by the Senate] bY the | | As requested 
for 1951 for 1951 | 
— ne oe —_——- — pa aes —— 
1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans on 

EN id cikinhen causa ciniaespswekuniscawe - $5, 000 $5, = $5, 000 
2. Executive direction and management service___............ 600 600 
aE ce aie AA Or 5, 600 | 5,600 5, 200 | | 5, 600 


| 





EXPLANATION 


This category covers the cost of telephone, telegraph and postage as follows: 


Telephone for 10 instruments, toll calls, ete._.._..__________________- $4, 800 
Telegraph for District of C olumbia and 17 field QNOUE TS ick co ceeic oc 600 
POU eet OG ai Eis nbd cheb led xis BS te ee bY aed aca 200 

a beichiacecl pues dius Sanat 5, 600 
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Rents and utility services 





As allocated | 
As approved < | 
Activity iby the Senate! by the | As requested 
|” for 1951 Department | _ for 1952 
| for 1951 


1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans on 
reemployment rights 


$4, 400 SEAT b scnemacn- : 


4, 400 3, 847 | 





EXPLANATION 


Free space was obtained for an office on which rent had been paid, reducing 
the cost by $553. Current costs are $3,847, and these rents will be paid by 
General Services in 1952. 

Printing and reproduction 


. 7 at Gee “| NaS Bs a SHU 
| | As allocated | 
As approved | tha | ae si 
for 1951 | for 1951 


1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans on re- 
_employment rights_._- . ERA ions $5, 000 | $5, 000 $5, 000 
2. Executive direction and management services_........_- 500 | 500 500 


5, 500 | 5, 500 | 5, 500 





EXPLANATION 
The 1952 estimates are as follows: 


Ip NOR IIRIIE S7? RN NN  e  n scsn is sien sn i cael rah crema ten ta a $2, 400 
Letterheads, envelopes, ete 100 
3, 000 


5, 500 


The cost for 1950 was $7,020 as compared to the estimate of $5,500 for 1951 


and 1952. 
Other contractual services 


} 


As allocated 


As approved | 
Activity by the Senate 
for 1951 


by the | As requested 
Department for 1952 
| for 1951 | 


1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans on re- | 
employment rights-------- : ihe eae ce 
2. Executive direction and management services........-.-- 








EXPLANATION 


During 1950, $207 was spent for repairs to typewriters. The $200 requested 
for 1952 will provide for the repairs for eight machines, 
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Supplies and materials 


1 
| 


As allocated | 
by the | As requested 
Department for 1952 
for 1951 


As approved | 
Activity iby the Senate! 
for 1951 


employment rights . $2, 7 
2. Executive direction and mans ageme nt services_._..- coo 


meen oes Saas end. 


| om 
. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans on re- 
) z $2, 460 | 

i 


a. 500 | 


EXPLANATION 


A reduction of $45 in 1952 is for the surcharge which will be paid by General 
Services. The category covers the following costs: 
Desk-top supplies esr | ‘ee <_— $1. 855 
Duplicating supplies _. ar pera eee : ducts aa 600 


Total. _-_ 2, 455 


The amount obligated for 1950 for this category was $3,052. 


Equipment 


| 


As allocated 
As approved | * ; As reque 
Activity by the Senate Depestenent er 1062 
for 1951 for 1951 =" 


; : ; | 
1, Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans on re- | 
employment rights-_-_--__- eae ses $1, 100 


WE, dtiedhbchamesecadtoadn putomend ot | 1, 100 | 


EXPLANATION 


The estimate is to replace nine typewriters at schedule prices; all typewriters 
to be 12 or more years old, 


BuREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


STATEMENT OF W. F. PATTERSON, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF AP- 
PRENTICESHIP, ACCOMPANIED BY M. M. HANSON, CHIEF, 
FIELD OPERATIONS; EDWARD F. GALLAGHER, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER; AND JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
JUSTIFICATION 
Senator CHavnz. We will take up now the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship. 
We have with us Mr. W. F. Patterson, who is the Director of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


Before proceeding further, I will insert into the record a statement 
of salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SALARIES AND ExpEenseEs, BurEAvU oF APPRENTICESHIP 


Funds available for obligation 





| 
1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate $2, 713, 000 $2, 788, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —2, 708 
Savings under sec. 1214 : 
Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 5, 475 2, 050 





Total obligations - 2, 715, 767 2, 778, 050 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Development and promotion of national apprenticeship | 
a a | $377, 741 | $390, 883 $385, 476 

2. Cooperation on State apprenticeship standards and devel- | 
opment and maintenance of local apprenticeship pro- 
2, 281, 872 | 2, 332, 900 2, 254, 559 
50, 679 | 52, 217 51, 965 


2, 710, 292 2, 776, 000 2, 692, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


| 

| 

1. Development and promotion of national apprenticeship | 
programs 5, 475 


| 


Total obligations 2, 715, 767 | 2, 778, 050 | 2, 692, 000 








Statement showing cost spread of organizational units by activities, fiscal year 1952 


| ao | 
Activity 2— 
Activity 1— cooperation | Activity 3— 
development (State a — 
and promotion | and develop- | direction an y 
| Of national (mentand main-| management | 192 estimate 
| apprenticeship tenance of local apprenticeship | 
| program | apprenticeship services } 
programs 


Organizational unit 





i 
Posi- | | Posi- | 
tions | spat: tiene 


_———_— — | _ — }|—— — | ————+- | —______—_- —_—_—— 


| 

Office of Director: | 10} $46,716} 10! $46,716 
Division of Research and Review....| 35 {$151,817 |_...-.|---....-_|-.-.--|-...-.---| 35 | 151,817 
Division of National Industries 10 | 62,339 | . scala 10 62. 339 
Divisions of Field Operations... -- ; -|- een 4 | $22. 849 |___. 4 22, 849 
Field offices. ........................] 20 | 102.752 | 406 |1,979,907 od --| 426 |2, 082, 659 


Posi- 


| tions | 


haan A 
oe Amount 


Amount Amount 








Deduct lapses 2 Sc tacin cl ete ead aa | 84,624 |__._.. 


01 Personal services _.|....--| 303 496 | (1,918,132 |____. 73 |2, 266, 367 

02 Travel ‘ oe au ee cout Se 1..--0<) Se fe. 7 312. 900 

03 Transportation of things ‘ 379 |......| “2587 3, 000 

04 Communication services___-. L. enand-- SOM Locéanet | een ce 

05 Rents and utilities diel il. clades sae Adda 

06 Printing and reproduction.....-.....|....--| 11.000 | es 

07 Other contractual services. _.-_-- EEE og EN eg ie 

08 Supplies and materials __. Sukeubanteea Se Peon 13, 619 |....- 
Equipment ; inna 1,003 |...-. 6, 745 |_- 

15 Taxes and assessment caonnaeaba Pe hxawas 469 | 


Total_.................--...----.--] 65 | 316,908 | 410 |2,002,756 | 7 485 |2, 366. 380 
7 .-| 100, 013 








2, 692, 000 


Total : os i a ee ee a : 385, 476 





2,254,559 | 








wea 


— iy = 


Snr 





g 





nea 


ee ee 
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Appropriation: Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Apprenticeship 









































; 
| Aativity 2—- 
| hee Sooperation 
| Ronin | State stand- Activity 3— 
and promotion | ards and de- | Executive 
of national velopment | direction 1952 estimate 
| apprenticeship and mainte- | and manage- | 
| program nance of local | ment services | 
apprenticeship 
programs 
! 
—_— - - = aus aes — } aa — aa 
01 Personal services............. he $303, 496 | $1, 918, 132 | +44, 739 $2, 266, 367 
02 Travel. whe 37, 640 | 269, 470 | 5, 790 312, 900 
03 Transportation of things- - - paiiilainl 379 | 2, 547 | 74 3, 000 
04 Communication services... __.._.- 5,727 | 38, 530 | 1, 125 | 45, 382 
05 Rents and utilities. ...__. b sdicst a inka dace aidan fll agate Re oo Da fot oe ee UN ae er 8 ae F 
06 Printing and reproduction. sade REGUS Eeuccccocs eam teks eed S 11, 000 
07 Other contractual services_______- 24, 075 4, 667 | aks hide 28, 742 
08 Supplies and materials. _-_-.-..-- | 2, 082 | 13, 619 | 409 | 16, 110 
OD HIN 6 Seine kbc cincwses.s- | 1, 003 | 6, 745 | 197 | 7, 945 
15 Taxes and assessment.-........._- -| 74 | 469 | 11 554 
a ietibthomeadeaul 385, 476 | 2, 254, 559 51, 965. 2, 692, 000 
Summary of personal services 
Estimate, 1951 Estimate, 1952 
Posi- | Total | Posi- Total 
tions salary | tions salary 
Departmental: | 
Office of Director______- bc casreepoaiathieesesios aa 10 | $45, 690 | 10 | $46, 545 
Division of Research and Revie w. ‘ en 35 =| 147,165 | 35 | 151, 260 
Division of National Industries... ___- Sp aacbiate 10 60, 730 | 10 | 62, 110 
Division of Field Operations.................- eae ace 4 22, 160 4 | 22, 765 
Totes Gepertmentel. .....................- jaca 59 | 275,745 59 | 282, 680 
SO i Sc eccon a ea 1.4 6, 455 | 2.5 | 12, 005 
Net permanent ‘ oasnineneuaeuibtih 57.6 269, 290 56. 5 | 270, 675 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base RE a ate ol erotbannd | 1, 041 
All personal services (departmental) .................-.-... | 7.6 | 269, 290 | 56. 5 | 271, 716 
Field: | | 
OR Ee ee his baie 426 2, 042, 330 | 426 2, 071, 650 
SE En onccnncccdoe EER ‘ 9.3 | 46,001 18, 1 88, 008 
Net permanent... Danaea 416.7 1, 996, 329 | 407.9 1, 983, 642 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base sande ieid thts ctieaepisiiaa Eeeaten 7, 642 
PRE CTD ED TENORS ences nccpacnsecdedepnapmunaneers. |. SM loneree al 3, 367 
All personal services (field) ..........-...--..---- 416.7 1, 999, 656 | 407. 9 | 1, 994, 651 
O01 Pereomb Ger Vind... cn ccccncccucccnccce aio insta envalibelita kad ae a ia 268, ‘ann | Sa 2, 266, 367 
| Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 
Grade | Descriptive operating title hay Say0 Tc meers th un ott 
| tea Total ses Total 
> c = > > . 
Positions salary | Positions salary 
sig lat Mae aoe etn once en 
OFFICE OF DIRECTOR 
ROT OS an 1} $10, 750 | 1 $11, 000 
13 | Assistant to Director ‘ 1 8, 200 | 1} 8, 200 
9 } Management services assistant - 1} 5, 350 | 1 | 5, 350 
7 | Administrative assistant 1 | 3, 825 | 1 3, 950 
4 | Clerk-stenographer . . 1 2, 875 | 1 | 2, 955 
3 | Clerk-typist 3 8, 510 | 3 | 8, 750 
3 | File clerk 2 6, 180 2 6, 340 
Total Offee.of Director. .........-......... 10 ‘- 690 | 10 46, 545 
| Deduet lapses. _-_.__-.- naar 1, 070 “ 1,977 
Net permanent... ; baht ‘ 44, 620 paoee 44, 568 
| Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.........--.-|...-------| 7 bn awals 171 
| —— —— — | — — — 
All personal services..................--- ; "44, 620 Setar ak 44, 739 


81844—51——_-10 
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Summary of personal services—Continued 


Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 
Grade Descriptive operating title ‘See | SS ee 


se Total | ; Total 
Pos n 08 S 
| Positions} caiary _| Positions salary 
| 


| 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND REVIEW | | 





| Chief of Division - 
Chief of Branch Standards Review 
Chief of Branch Research and Statistics 
Apprentice standards analyst 
Apprentice standards ant ily st 

| Information and editorial spec ialist. 

| Information and editorial specialist 
State Council liaison ; 
Apprenticeship standards exe miners 
Statistical assistant 
Apprenticeship registrar__ 
Secretary-stenographer. -- 
Clerk-stenographer 
Statistical clerk 
Information clerk 
Statistical clerk 
Clerk-typist 


Pmt at et CD at fa et pt 


oa 





oS DO mm oe Or SS 
Ww oo 


Whe ee 


1) NROnWD 


Total, Division of Research and Review 
Deduct lapses_. 


Net permanent ‘ 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


All personal services 
DIVISION OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 


National industry specialist... etiam 38, 200 
Industry analyst ; ha = Sak | 6, 400 
Secretary seal oe ae : 13, 400 
Clerk-stenographer- ee a 2,7 730 


Tots al, Division of National Industries 60, 730 | 
1, 421 
Net permanent : 59, 309 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
All personal services. -- 
DIVISION OF FIELD OPERATIONS 
Chief of Division. : . ‘ cava | 
| Field operations analyst ________-- 6, 400 | 
| Secretary inp ada tlinsisc idl went uknie wilitribinn ipinsbions 3, 350 | 
| Clerk-typist ncnepieh asia tnedh stein are a 2, 810 


| Total, Division of Field Operations. _-- 22, 160 | 
Deduct lapses-....... a abauaake 519 


Net permanent ; ‘ : Pr 21, 641 
| Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
All personal services. ----- 

FIELD OFFICES 


Regional supervisors 
Apprenticeship arene es. 

..do_. ; 
= i ey 
Secretary- -stenographer - ‘elnzniaie 
Stenographers._._..._..._- sisted aod wate 34 | 106, 
Clerk-typist.._..._- ai pint ehanatcnt 304, 





Total field offices... scalp aiabeoaetlaaioad 26 | 2, 042, 3° 
Deduct lapses - - ata ; nas Baty 46, idee 88, 008 





Net permanent see aaese ccm cael L 996, 329 . 1, 983, 642 


| Regular pay in excess of 52-week base____..._--- od ad JA cae Pebr. Sanros , 4 
| Payment above basic rate 3, 3¢ 


All personal services ‘ ee koe gick in Lee 1, 994, 651 
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Travel 


As allocated | 
by the Requested 
Department for 1952 
| for 1951 


As approved 
by the Senate 
| for 1951 


1, Development and promotion of national apprenticeship | 
program... ‘ BPE 

2, Cooperation State standards and development and main- | 
tenance of local apprenticeship programs. _. cea 286, 


$33, 904 $37, 640 | 


| 
269, 470 


5 
3. Executive direction and management services- -. - anit 5, 542 5, 790 | 


Total. .... baede aie cues ieie ; ‘ 326, 000 312, 900 


EXPLANATION 


Travel funds for 1951 were reduced by $13,100 to allow for reallocation to 
cover increased costs of office rentals in the field ($3,558) and to the increased 
cost of special machine tabulation work ($9,742) performed by BLS for apprentice- 
ship. 

For activity No. 1, $387,640.—This amount covers the cost of travel for 25 
people. ‘Transportation costs are 65 percent of the total or $24,466: per diem 
costs are 31 percent or $11,668; and miscellaneous costs are 4 percent or $1,506. 
The per diem cost is equivalent to 52 days’ travel per year per employee at $9 a 
day. 

For activity No. 2, $269,470.—This amount covers the cost of travel for 220 
field men. ‘Transportation costs are 53 percent or $142,819; per diem cost 43 
percent or $115,872 and miscellaneous costs 4 percent or 410,779. The per diem 
cost is equivalent to 59 days travel per vear per employee at $9 a day. 

For activity No. 3, $5,790.—This amount covers the cost of travel for three 
employees. ‘Transportation costs are 70 percent or $4,053; per diem costs 27 
percent or $1,563; other 3 percent or $174. The per diem cost is equivalent to 
58 days’ travel per vear per employee at $9 a day. 

Relation to 1950 cost.—In 1950 a total of $309,171 was spent for all activities 
as compared to the request of $312,900 for 1952. 


Transportation of things 


As allocated 
by the Requested 
Jepartment for 1952 
for 1951 


As approved 
by the Senate I 
for 1951 
Development and promotion of national apprenticeship 
program 
2. Cooperation State standards and development and mainte- 
nance of local apprenticeship programs ‘ 
Executive direction and management services-- 
Total 


EXPLANATION 


For activity No. 1, $379.—This amount for 1952 covers the cost of shipping the 
apprenticeship exhibits to various conventions and meetings. 

For activity No. 2, $2,547.—This amount covers the estimated cost of shipment 
of operating supplies, $2,047; and $500 for transfer of household goods of employees 
whose .official stations are changed in the interest of the Department. 

For activity No. 3, 874.— This amount is to cover shipment of illustrated exhibit 
material to meetings. 
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Communications 





| 
allocated 
by the Requested 
Department for 1952 
for 1951 


As approved As 
by the Senate 
for 1951 





1. Development and promotion of national apprenticeship 


$5, 7 $5, 727 

2. Cooperation State standards and dev elopment and main- 
tenance of local apprenticeship programs 4 38, 530 38, 530 
3. Executive direction and management services ‘ 1, 125 1, 125 


45, 382 | 45, 382 





EXPLANATION 


The change between columns | and 2 of $6,382 was made to bring 1951 alloca- 
tions more closely in line with actual 1950 costs which were $43,974. During the 
year in which the 1951 estimate was prepared communication rates increased 
which were not foreseeable. 

For 1952 the following estimates were made: 


Telephone costs for District of Columbia, for instruments, toll calls, 
switchboard rentals, etc 

Telephone costs for field offic 

I ss a a os ie ons gl ME wc ies ES aR minh cers 


Rents and utility services 





As allocated 
by the Requested 
Department for 1952 
for 1951 


As approved 
iby the Senate 
for 1951 


. Development and promotion of national apprenticeship 
program - _ _. ; 

2. Cooperation State ‘standards and development and mainte- 
nance of local apprenticeship programs. ---............--- | 71, 600 


80, 000. 





EXPLANATION 


The change between columns 1 and 2 was caused by the increase in rental cost 
during year; 1952 funds in amount of $83,358 transferred to General Services 
Administration. 

Printing and reproduction 





| 
As allocated 
| As approved | by the Requested 
[DY ale) Department for 1952 
| for 1951 for 1951 





. Development and promotion of national apprenticeship | 
program _- 
2. Cooperation ‘State standards and dev elopment and mainte- 
nance of local apprenticeship programs. - 
3. Executive direction and management services 
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Printing and reproduction—Continued 


on bec eta 


EXPLANATION 





For 1952 the estimate is as follows: 


; te Binds sw onin ach ddeekndhesadibeoweucte $6, 000 
For Goaieee comes of 50 pamphlets... 22... 65. oo coc ccc cece eeeence 4, 000 


OE Skins 656.5 0065 20 nbs Kee dad an atentm eamanatits wee denn 1, 000 


Total cost for 1950 was $12,918 as compared to the estimate of $11,000 for 1952. 


Other contractual services 














As approved 
by the Senate 
for 1951 


As allocated 
by the Requested 
Department for 1952 
| for 1951 


i 
| 











1. Development and promotion of national apprenticeship | 












III cated Raindie mach nee bantdiiie'suadas FEBPRR PANS | $10, 666 | $24, 076 $24, 075 
2. Cooperation State standards and development and mainte- | | 
nance of local apprenticeship programs___..............-- 7,610 | 4, 666 | 4, 667 
Executive direction and management services_...........-- BE Bleck leant Aildnadlanbinds . 
Pelt ET a, gsr co cekttibadhnetis hatin deisdttidoln uk 605 }...- 
ORE dictecrinioe laste iiciaia nies ip hth tselinaiteiaialait amelie acetates 19, 000 | 28, 742 28, 742 


EXPLANATION 












Increased allocations of $9,742 over approved amount by Senate was needed 
for allocation to Bureau Labor Statistics to cover cost of machine tabulation of 
apprenticeship statistics and additional special tabulations necessary to secure 
detailed information of critical occupations which was not foreseen at time 
original estimate was made. 

For activity No. 1, $24,075.—Of this amount $15,500 is for allocation to Bureau 
Labor Statistics to cover cost of machine tabulation; $2,500 to cover cost of visual 
exhibit services, $6,075 is for moving of field offices, repairing of duplicating 
machinery, typewriters, adding machines, calculators, and janitor service. 

For activity No. 2, $4,667.—This amount for repairs of office furniture and for 
alterations in office space. 








Supplies and materials 


As allocated 
by the Requested 
Department for 1952 
for 1951 


As approved 
by the Senate 
for 1951 









Development and promotion of national apprenticeship 


program $1, 716 $2, 082 $2, 082 

2. Cooperation State standards and development and main- 
tenance of local apprenticeship programs ; 14, 504 14, 009 13, 619 
Executive direction and management services is ; 280) 409 409 
Total Ani hE ee al by a 16, 500 16, 500 16, 110 








EXPLANATION 







The reduction of $390 was caused by transfer of that amount to General 
Services Administration for charges relative to processing of orders. Supplies 
and materials in fiscal year 1950 cost $13,552 of which 68 percent was for operating 
office supplies and 32 percent for duplicating supplies. 

Bh Te i TT cis 6 ca tokieitabed alain bate $10, 955 


PE ion. cn eee hdd oubedmadaducekécewavevaiapean 5, 155 





eer EPs SN Ae ak ee Bt oe was 16, 110 
A total of $13,552 was obligated for this category in 1950. 
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Equipment 


| As approved | ee. Requested 
|by the Senate) nenartment | for 1952 
for 1951 | for 1951 


: . ‘ ae 
1. Development and promotion of national apprenticeship | 


$1, 003 


tenance of local apprenticeship programs. _..... an eedell , 278 6, 745 


3. Executive direction and management services. ............ | 197 


7, 945 


EXPLANATION 


The total amount approved and allocated is the same but the distribution 
between activities was changed. 

It is expected to replace 38 typewriters at a total cost of $4,750 in line with 
departmental policy. Typewriters to be replaced will be 10 or more years old. 
Other equipment to be purchased at a cost of $3,195 will be adding machines and 
filing cabinets that are badly needed <o replace victory wooden cabinets acquired 
during last war. 

For activity No. 1, $1,003.—This amount is for six typewriters, $750 and six 
filing cabinets, $253. 

For activity No. 2, $6,745.—This amount will provide 32 typewriters at $4,000, 
50 filing cabinets at $2,250, and 3 adding machines, at $495. 

For activity No. 3, $197. 

Taxes and assessments 


As allocated 
by the Requested 
Department for 1952 


| As approved 
iby the Senate 


for 1951 for 1951 





. Development and promotion of national apprenticeship 
program. .- -. | 
. Cooperation St 
tenance of local apprenticeship programs -- 
. Executive direction and management services_...........-- 








EXPLANATION 
This activity is for 144 percent tax on salaries of 14 people for 6 months in 
1951 and full year in 1952. These people are not subject to retirement but are 
covered under a new law effective January 1, 1951, under the Federal Insurance 
Act. 
PERSONNEL 


Senator CHavez. I notice by the chart which we have here that the 
functions of this Bureau started in 1943 in the Department of Labor. 
You then had 319 persons. In 1950 you had 485 persons. In 1951 
you have 485 persons. 

Mr. Patrrerson. That is correct. 

Senator CHavez. You have been increasing as the years have gone 
by? 

Mr. Parrerson. Hardly, sir, because for the last 5 years we have 
had a constant number of positions. We have had no increases in the 
past 5 years. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; but the number has been larger than it was 
in 1944 and 1945? 
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Mr. Parrerson. That is true. The Congress increased the amount 
because of the veterans’ housing program and the need for building 
construction craftsmen in 1946. That was when the large increase 
came about. 

Senator Cuavrez. You may proceed, Mr. Patterson, and make your 
statement. 

APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEES 


Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
when the Congress enacted the National Apprenticeship Act it 
directed the Secretary of Labor to bring together employers and labor 
for the formulation of apprenticeship programs. Aided by the 
leadership of the top national committee, the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, the Bureau of Apprenticeship has directed major 
efforts since the beginning to the establishment of voluntary National, 
State, and local apprenticeship committees. These joint committees, 
representative of management and employees, are the active instru- 
ments for carrying on and for keeping an active interest in the training 
of workers in the skilled occupations which are the essential core of our 
national industrial machine. 

There are now about 7,000 of these committees with a membership 
of 35,000. 

To aid these committees in carrying on apprenticeship and to 
encourage the recognition of the importance of training skilled workers, 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship has developed a staff skilled in aiding 
industry in the establishment and operation of apprenticeship systems. 
This staff does not engage in the actual training of the apprentice, 
which is done on the job by skilled workers, with the support and 


guidance of the employer. This training on the job enables the 
apprentice to produce while learning, and there is no cost to the 
Government for the training of the job. 


SKILLED WORKERS NEEDED 


The skills of such apprenticeable trades as machinists, tool and die 
makers, and pattern makers are the basic core of the labor force 
upon which industry depends for tooling up for increased production. 
Therefore, the first civilian manpower shortages which have developed 
in the defense program are in these occupations. Without these skills, 
the volume of production necessary for the defense program will come 
slowly and at a tremendous cost. 

It is essential that the training of workers in these skilled trades be 
continued at as high a level as possible. 

The staff provided by the regular estimates before you for fiscal 
year 1952 will be utilized for an intensified program in shortage occu- 
pations in defense and essential civilian industries. 

We do not minimize the difficulties in carrying on an apprentice- 
ship program under the conditions imposed by military and civilian 
demands of the defense program. We are thoroughly convinced, 
however, that the development and maintenance of a core of ade- 
quately skilled and versatile workers is a primary solution to our man- 
power problems, both military and civilian. 

_ The staff provided in these estimates and in the 1951 appropriations 
is being supplemented by staff being recruited and trained with funds 
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rovided through allocations from Defense Production Act funds. 

his additional staff will enable us to provide to industry assistance 
on training probiems involved in expanded defense production in 
occupations other than apprenticeable. 

I would like to emphasize that the service of the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship is an integrated program, regardless of the sources of the 
funds provided. The principles which this committee and the Congress 
have indicated for the regular apprenticehship program and _ the 
experience, knowledge, and acceptance which the national apprentice- 
ship program has gained will be the basis of our operation in the 
defense program. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Senator Cuavez. How much additional money are you going to 
get from the Defense Production Act? 

Mr. Parrerson. The report of the House committee was made 
public yesterday, and that recemmended $200,000 additional for the 
fourth quarter of 1951. 

Senator CHavez. How much personnel would that provide for 
you of the type that you think will be needed for this type of work? 

Mr. Parrerson. The additional personnel up until June 30 will 
reach 240. The number that are now employed is 176. 


AMOUNT OF 1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. I notice that you are requesting now $2,076,000 
for the regular work, the normal work of the Bureau. Is ee correct? 

Mr. Parrerson. I think there is a slight error. $2,692,000 I be- 
lieve is the figure. The figure you quoted is the amount we had in 
1951. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. So you will have that amount, 
the Congress grants it to you, and then you will have money bei 
you will get from the Defense Production Act. Why does not industry 
take care of the apprentices? Do they not know that in order to carry 
on the making of automobiles and plumbing materials and things of 
that kind that they have to have workers trained in those fields? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. The basic principle which Congress incor- 
porated in our act, which was passed in 1937, was that the Federal 
Government was only to focus attention on the need for the training 
of skilled workers, and then provide technical assistance to industry. 

The basic assumption has always been, very soundly, that industry 
is to do the job in cooperation with labor: and they have responded 
in magnificent fashion in doing that. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 


Senator CHAvez. But to tell them that it is a good thing to have 
apprentices, do you need 485 persons, plus the additional ones which 
you are going to get with the additional money from the Defense 
Production Act? Is it necessary to have such a large personnel for 
that purpose if you do not supply anything but advice? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir; the workload is heavy because the 
skilled-labor problem is of tremendous importance to the country, 
either in a defense period or in a civilian period. 
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Senator Cuavez. | know it is of importance to the country. 

Mr. Parrerson. Industry itself feels that there is a need for this 
national promotion, this national assistance, in order to get the job 
done. Even with the promotion that we have given, we must confess 
that we do not have anywhere near the corps of apprentices, bona fide 
apprentices, in American industry, that we need to sustain the number 
of skilled workers that we are in need of. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not know of a single department of Govern- 
ment that feels they have enough pers sonnel. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think that is true, sir. 

Senator CHavez. I would like to have them come in here once in a 
while and tell us, “We ‘Il, we do not need as much.”” They always want 
more and more. If they cannot get it in one way, they will go to 
another department and have some funds transferred. 

What good are you doing? Please tell us that now. 

Mr. Parrerson. I am gald to have the question asked. 

Senator Cuavez. I like apprentices. 


APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


Mr. Parrerson. We are working very strongly with national organ- 
izations of employers. We are working very cooperatively with the 
National Association of Manufacturers, with the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and with dozens of other trade associations in like 
manner, to get them to stir up their members, their manufacturers, to 
work out an apprenticeship program. We are doing the same thing 
with the international labor unions, and they can do a great deal be- 
cause they work down through their locals. 

We get them to adopt the national joint standards for apprentices 
in industries, which gives some uniformity over the country. That is 
of tremendous importance e now because of the mobility of labor. 

In the early stages, we felt that getting out pamphlets and getting 
out national standards and doing promotional work on the national 
level would get the desired results. It did not, because these groups 
asked that they be given some assistance on the local basis in putting 
these programs into effect. We have field men who give service to 
these 7,000 joint committees that I mentioned. 

The Government’s part in this program, Mr. Chairman, is a very 
small part. It is done through multipliers. There are 35,000 
volunteer members of these committees of management and labor. 
_ Senator Cuavez. That is why I think we have too many persons 
in the agency. It is small in comparison with the work that is being 
done by private industry itself, the chambers of commerce, the labor 
unions, and so forth. 

Mr. Parrerson. But they were not active to such a degree until 
the Federal Government considered that it was a national problem 
and set up this activity in order to furnish the stimulation. 

Senator Cuavez. I am not against the activity. I do think that 
your personnel is relatively large for the work accomplished. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, as I look at these figures, going back 
to 1943, I see that they had 319 people. In 1949 they had 489. In 
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1946 you had 255 and then in 1947 you increased to 496 in 1 year’s 
time. Then in 1948 you had 482; in 1949 you had 489, while in 1950 
you had 485. 

Now, the years 1948 and 1947 were certainly not ones that would be 
considered years of mobilization for defense because we were at that 
time hoping and thinking that we were closer to peace than we had 
been. Even the President’s statement was that we were closer to 
peace than we had been at any time. So I cannot quite understand 
the jump there. 


STATE APPRENTICESHIP ACTIVITIES 


Senator Knowland was about to ask a question, and I think his 
question was; what the States do here. What do the States do on this 
apprenticeship program? 

Mr. Patrrrerson. This is a Federal-State program; and, in accord- 
ance with the act of Congress, we are cooperating with the States, 
We have tried to encourage States to set up programs. 

Senator Tuyr. In how many States do you have such programs? 

Mr. Parrerson. Thirty States, including the Territories. 

Senator Ture. And they do have apprenticeship programs? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Senator Turn. I know that Minnesota has an excellent one. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, that is right, Senator. 

Senator Tuy. Now, do you find it necessary to work in Minnesota 
to the same extent as you do in States that do not have a 
State program? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. Of 30 States that have an apprenticeship 
program, 14 have some State staff. California has, of course, a large 
staff. Minnesota has a staff. 

Senator THye. Do you have to go in there and assist those State 
staffs? 

Mr. Parrerson. We augment and work cooperatively with these 
State staffs. 

Senator Turn. Why? 

Mr. Patrerson. Because their staffs, in their opinion, are not 
adequate. 

Senator Tuyr. We have a pretty good staff in Minnesota. | 
would say that you might pay them a visit, but I question whether 
you would find it necessary to call on them frequently, because, if I 
am not mistaken, while I know nothing about the situation in other 
States, I believe the apprenticeship program in Minnesota is such 
that you might go in there and learn something from them. 

Mr. Parrerson. We work with them very cooperatively. 

Senator Turn. I am not casting any reflection on your ability or 
on that of your personnel, but I know that the State of Minnesota 
has put a tremendous amount of effort behind the apprenticeship 
program, and I know that Harry Schmidt and his colleagues have 
worked with all of their might in order to make this apprenticeship 
program a success. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is true. There has been a good deal of 
excellent work done in Minnesota. 
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APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 


I would like, in answer to the chairman’s question, to say that this 
program is of tremendous importance to the Nation. The job of 
supplying skilled workers has not begun to be done. There are 
over 400,000 establishments that are equipped to train apprentices. 
Only 150,000 of these have apprenticeship programs. The country 
is already suffering from the lack of skilled workers. The 30 States 
that have apprenticeship programs have been doing fine work— 
Minnesota has been doing a magnificent job—but in addition, those 
30 States are asking that we give them assistance through local field 


men. 


Mind you, before we came into the picture, there was only one 
State that had a State apprenticeship agency, and now there are 


30, 


That indicates that there has been more State participation; 


and we are encouraging that in every way we can. 
Senator KNowLANp. Can you put a list into the record of the 30 
States that have the apprenticeship programs? 


Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 


Senator KNowLaNnp. And also the year that they started their 


programs? 
Mr. Parrerson. Yes, Senator. 


Senator KNowLaNp. We can then see what progress has been made, 
Mr. Parrerson. I will be glad to do that. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Strate APPRENTICESHIP AGENCIES 


*Arizona Apprenticeship Council, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., 1941 

*California Apprenticeship Council, San 
Francisco, Calif., 1939 

Connecticut Apprenticeship Council, 
Hartford, Conn., 1935 

*Florida Apprenticeship Council, Talla- 

hassee, Fla., 1947 

Iowa Apprenticeship 
Moines, Iowa, 1935 

Kansas Apprenticeship Council, To- 
peka, Kans., 1935 

*Kentucky Apprenticeship Council, 
Frankfort, Ky., 1940 

*Louisiana Apprenticeship 
Baton Rouge, La., 1938 

*Maine Apprenticeship Council, Au- 
gusta, Maine, 1943 

*Massachusetts State Commission on 
Apprentice Training, Boston, Mass., 
1938 

*Minnesota Apprenticeship Council, St. 
Paul, Minn., 1939 

*Monfana Apprenticeship Council, Hel- 
ena, Mont., 1941 

*Nevada Apprenticeship Council, Car- 
son City, Nev., 1940 

*New Hampshire Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil, Manchester, N. H., 1947 

*New Mexico Apprenticeship Council, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., 1939 


* State law enacted. ° 


Council, Des 


Council, 


*New York State Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil, Albany, N. Y., 1941 

*North Carolina Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil, Raleigh, N. C., 1939 

Ohio Apprenticeship Council, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1935 

*Oregon Apprenticeship Council, Port- 
land, Oreg., 1936 

Pennsylvania Apprenticeship Council, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1935 

Rhode Island Apprenticeship Council, 
Providence, R. I., 1935 

*Utah Apprenticeship Council, 
Lake City, Utah, 1949 

*Vermont Apprenticeship 
Montpelier, Vt., 1945 

*Virginia Apprenticeship Council, Rich- 
mond, Va., 1938 

*Washington Apprenticeship 
Seattle, Wash., 1941 

*Wisconsin Industrial Commission, Ap- 
prenticeship Division, Madison, Wis., 
1930 

Alaska Apprenticeship Council, Juneau, 
Alaska, 1947 

*District of Columbia Apprenticeship 
Council, Washington, D. C., 1946 

*Hawaii Apprenticeship Council, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, 1941 

*Puerto Rico Apprenticeship Council, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1947 


Salt 


Council, 


Council, 
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HISTORY OF APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Ecron. Mr. Patterson, is it not true that the labor unions 
and the craft organizations throughout the country took care of this 
apprenticeship training and the whole apprenticeship program before 
the Federal Government ever moved into it? I can remember years 
ago that if a boy wanted to be a carpenter or a skilled craftsman, why, 
he either had to have a father or a friend in the labor union who 
would take him along and work with him. The boy would learn his 
trade that way. 

Senator Cuavez. As a matter of fact, they had a pretty closed 
corporation in that way. 

Senator Ecron. From what I know about the unions, you still 
cannot do anything about it unless they give their consent. What do 
you do when they do not give their consent? 

Mr. Patrerson. The history of the apprenticeship training program 
in this country before we came into the picture is that up until 1925 
this country was favored, because we got most of our skilled workers 
from other countries. We imported a million and a quarter skilled 
workers in the quarter of a century up to 1925. That supply was 
shut off through immigration laws. 

Then the country, for a while, because of the depression, did not 
give it attention. But in the late thirties and in the 1940’s it was 
found that we must give greater attention to apprenticeship train- 
ing. Before the Federal Government went into the program, indi- 
vidual unions in many cases, were doing a fine job. But that was 
always on a unilateral basis, either the union solely controlled it or 
the employer solely controlled it, and they did not succeed in getting 
cooperative participation. 

Now it is a joint enterprise where each one contributes equally. I 
think one of the most wholesome things about the development of 
the apprenticeship program has been the willingness of labor to work 
this out jointly with management, so that now we are working to- 
gether as a team to get results. 

We need to have a greatly stepped-up program because of the in- 
creasing needs for skilled workers, for skilled craftsmen. The unions 
are to be commended for the work they have done in relaxing some 
of the provisions that you mentioned with regard to the number of 
apprentices. Now they look at the problem realistically, and they 
say “We will get together with our employer group on the basis of 
figures” and they ask us to give consultation on that, if it is necessary. 

We must increase the number of apprentices, so that we will have 
the skilled craftsmen that are necessary. The unions used to feel 
that employers went way out of bounds in the number of apprentices 
that were trained, so that there would be more apprentices than 
journeymen, and hence there was unfair competition with respect to 
the contractors. Now there is some control, and the number that 
are being trained meets the needs so that it is not overdone. 

The assistance of these 7,000 committees, which is so necessary, 
will not be furnished if there is not a man from our Bureau or from 
the State to stimulate them to meet and to give them assistance. We 
are not members of the committees. It is a voluntary activity. 
Management and labor carry the big load. The Government makes 
this small contribution so as to get more attention directed to the 
apprenticeship training program. 
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I cannot emphasize enough, Mr. Chairman, right at this point, 
that if there was ever need in the history of America for a full-scale 
campaign to call attention, through every device possible, that it is 
necessary to train more apprentices, it is right now in this phase of 
our defense effort. We must step up the number of apprentices in the 
critical occupations and even in the essential supporting occupations, 
like the building trades, or we are going to find ourselves in very dire 
straits, and we are going to have to resort, as we did in the last war, to 
makeshift methods, which cost hundreds of times more than training 
apprentices. 

Senator CHavez. But they were all cleared through the hiring hall. 
They could not get a job at any defense project unless they were 
cleared and given the green light. If anything was wrong, it was not 
the fault of either management or the Federal Government. 

Mr. Parrerson. My point was that there was a very serious deficit 
of skilled workers, and so it was necessary to resort to wasteful train- 
ing schemes, in order to get the workers to do the job that was done, 
and to carry on the production effort. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Patterson, referring to these 485 em- 
ployees that Senator Chavez has mentioned, and assuming that the 
job of increasing the number of apprentices in the apprenticeship 
training program is a good one, but keeping in mind that 30 of the 
States are cooperative, can you tell us what these 485 people do? Do 
they actually get out to the field, or do any of them do any training, 
or do they merely bring management and labor together? Do they 
sit here in Washington and write letters, or just what do they do? I 
think that may help us understand. 

Mr. Parrerson. Out of the 485, Senator Knowland, 276 are full- 
time field representatives. They are people selected through civil 
service, because of the experience in the training of apprentices. 
They have been connected with apprenticeship training in a company 
or in a State or in some union. They are located in 196 field offices 
throughout the country and in Hawaii and in Alaska. They bring 
management and labor together to set up these joint committees, 
and set up their apprenticeship training programs. They see to it 
that these committees meet regularly, and they see that they keep 
their quota of apprentices filled up so that there are no vacancies. 
They keep abreast of the times. They devote themselves to those 
things that are most important to the national economy. 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


The balance of that staff is field clerical. We have 59 people in 
the headquarters staff. 

Senator KNowLaNnpb. Just before we get away from the field staff, 
you started to give us an explanation of what these people do. Now, 
you have the field offices, and these people work out of them. Now, 
suppose that we were sitting here as a legislative committee of Minne- 
sota or of California and that the State’s local apprenticeship groups 
were coming before us to testify, and we asked the same question. 
Would not the apprenticeship organizations in those 30 States give 
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us somewhat the same answer by way of justification for their people, 
that is, that they were bringing labor and management together, 
and so on? 

Mr. Patrrerson. Yes, that is true. 


QUESTION AS TO DUPLICATION IN FIELD WORK 


Senator Know.Lanp. Why do you believe that there is no duplica- 
tion in the distribution of these field people of yours? 

Mr. Parrerson. It is a known fact that the States that have large 
staffs, such as California, have a better showing in the apprenticeship 
program. They more nearly approach supplying the quota of ap- 
prentices that are needed, because of the combined action. There is 
no duplication. The States’ services and the Federal representatives 
get together and work out areas of assignments. They do not have 
enough men, either, because they are constantly appealing to their 
legislatures for additional funds, and they have asked that we keep the 
men we have and increase the number, in order that some semblance 
of meeting the workload in California and in the other States can be 
achieved with the combined staffs. There is still a shortage of people 
to carry on the necessary work. So there is no duplication between 
the two. There is a joint activity. 

Senator KNowLanp. How many do you say you have here in 
Washington? 

Mr. Patrrerson. We have a staff of 59, sir. 

Senator Torr. You have accounted for 300 field men-and 59 in 
Washington. That gives you about 125 others? 


FIELD CLERICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Patrerson. There are 150 field clerical, sir. 

Senator Turn. Field clerical? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Where are they located, and what do they do? 

Mr. Parrerson. They are located in the field offices, because our 
field representatives spend almost all of their time away from their 
offices. They are in the plants, working with labor unions, attending 
meetings, the joint committee meetings, and so it is necessary for 
someone to be in the office to do their clerical work, to write up the 
programs of apprenticeship, to answer correspondence and to answer 
telephone calls. That is a very important thing, and we must have a 
clerical staff sufficient to man the offices. We do not have a clerical 
staff in anywhere near all of our offices. 

Senator KNowLanp. Do you have separate offices from other divi- 
sions of the Labor Department, or do you work out of the regional 
branch offices? 

Mr. Patrerson. The ultimate goal is to work out of the Labor 
Department regional offices. We do that wherever we possibly can. 
When it comes to the States, wherever possible, we work out of the 
same oflice as the State group, because it is desirable to have the day 
to-day contact. We get space wherever we can. Our rental budget 
is such that we have to, to use a slang expression, mooch space wherever 
we can. 
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RENT EXPENSES 














Senator Cuavez. How much rent do you pay? 
figure for us if you don’t have it now? 

“Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Gallagher will answer that question. 

Mr. Gatuacuer. The rent figure for 1951 is $83,358. That, of 
course, has been transferred in this appropriation to the General 
Services Administration. 

Senator Cuavez. Then the General Services Administration pays 
the rent? 

Mr. Gatuacuer. They handle the rentals. 

Senator Cuavez. They handle it, but out of what fund does it 
come? Out of your fund or out of the fund of the General Services 
Administration? 


Can you get that 








TRANSFER OF 





RENT EXPENSE TO GSA 

















Mr. Dopson. That will come out of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, beginning July 1. All rent expense has been transferred to the 
General Services Administration. 

Senator KNOWLAND. So, asa matter of fact, in a good many of 
these services, if not all of them, where they may show that they have 
the same budget this year as they had last year, somebody else is pay- 
ing their rent, and so to that extent, their appropriation may be in- 
creased? 

Senator CHavez. There is that increase, and then there is also the 
increase in the personnel because they are getting some national de- 
fense money to carry on their programs. So the figures that are given 
here do not tell the story. 

Is there anything further, sir? 


———— 












INCREASE 





NOT REQUESTED 




















Mr. Parrrerson. In response to your last comment, Senator, and 
to the comment of Senator Knowland, even counting the rent figure, 
we are not asking for any increase over last year. I don’t know what 
the comparable figures are, but we are not asking for an increase. 

Senator CHavez. But we will have to appropriate for the General 
Services Administration to take care of your rental? 

Mr. Parrerson. But, even deducting that, we are not asking for 
an increase. 

Mr. Dopson. When the Secretary submitted the tables at the 
time he was here, making his presentation, one of those tables showed 
the amount of money transferred out of each appropriation for rent. 
We get down to our net change that way. The way it is shown in 
the budget book here is in keeping with the way the Bureau of the 
Budget-sends the estimates up to Congress. 

Mr. Parrerson. Further, in answer to you question, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have been assigned additional responsibility in the defense 
program whereby we have undertaken a skill-improvement program 
to provide the same type of service in the case of other forms of 
training in a plant that we provide in the case of apprenticeship 
traming. The money in the regular appropriation will be utilized 
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entirely for the apprenticeship training, and the additional money 
is not being utilized for that at all, although the same people do the 
work. It is an integrated program, and we have taken on quite an 
additional workload. That justifies the amount, as I indicated in 
my statement. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Patrerson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee has been in session now for quite 
awhile. Generally, Congress is the only one that works on Saturday, 
around here in the Government. I think I will let the Women’s 
Bureau appear on Monday morning. We will make up time by meet- 
ing at 10 o’clock instead of at 10:30. 

We will stand in recess then until 10 o’clock next Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., Saturday, April 7, 1951, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 ‘. m. on Monday, April 9, 1951.) 
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